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let him have his way. That he was a great, wise, good 
man is the testimony of many educators. That any 
other man is qualified to take his place seems doubtful. 
The problems that he solved with such ease will lie wide 
open for his successors. 


Mr. PouLtNEY BIGELOW has staked his reputation 
on a communication concerning the work on the Panama 
Canal and the condition for which he holds the goy- 
ernment responsible. He has made a bold statement. 
If it is true, it was a brave thing to do, because he has 
challenged all parties concerned, from the President 
and the Secretary of War down to the lowest official 
on the grounds. If he is wrong, as Secretary Taft, 
with the utmost positiveness, asserts that he is, then 


let no one hereafter quote Mr. Poultney Bigelow as ~ 


authority for any statement concerning abuses at home 
or abroad. He is one of several men of intelligence 
and literary ability who travel in all lands and bring 
back to us reports of strange doings. The most sen- 
sational things are often reported concerning the in- 
iquities of foreign governments. But it not infrequently 
happens that, when some ‘‘commissioner’”’ or special 
correspondent is travelling through a distant country 
reporting incredible atrocities, some unpaid traveller 
going over the same ground discovers none of these 
things or even denies that such conditions exist. 


& 


Mr. JOHN Burns, the workingman who has become 
a member of the British cabinet, is showing great strength 
and increasing prudence and sagacity. That is happen- 
ing to him which comes to all agitators and reformers 
when put into places of responsibility. Some of his 
working associates also are beginning to accuse him 
of treachery, because he has taken an office with a 
salary of ten thousand dollars, when he has always 
declared that a serge suit was good enough for any one 
and five hundred pounds ample income. Some of his 
addresses are such as no other man could make, and 
they carry weight because he makes them. His pro- 
test against endowing pauperism is needed. He does 
not believe in inviting men and women to become tramps 
and paupers, by advertising free meals and a comfort- 
able support for people who are unwilling to work. 
He warns his old companions and especially those who 
are fallen into distress that they must ‘‘inculcate steadi- 
ness of character, purity of thought, abstinence from 
drink, freedom from the temptations of vice and gam- 
bling that too frequently were the origin of their down- 
fall.’ He warns the young that ‘‘the sterling qualities 
of freedom of character and intelligence of mind” would 
keep them from dependence upon the hospitalities of 
society. 

ez 


TuE last gleams of romance are fading away in the 
Far East. A British expedition rudely broke into 
Tibet last year, made its way to Lassa, and there con- 
fronted the Mahatmas in their stronghold. The Dalai 
Lama fled at their approach and took refuge in Man- 
churia, but the Teshu Lama remained, and seems since 
that time to have been in authority. The Sacred City of 
Tibet, distant and unapproachable, has been the shrine 
toward which the hearts of all Buddhists turned with 
awe unspeakable. Now to the wonder of the world 
the Teshu Lama, in a gorgeous sedan chair, surrounded 
by a retinue on shaggy hill ponies, has suddenly emerged 
from the recesses of the Himalayas and has exposed 
himself in the sight of all beholders in Calcutta. Not 
only have these strange people appeared on the grand 
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stand of the viceroy, but, well supplied with money, 
they have made the round of the bazaars, purchasing 
toys, photographs, etc. They said that they did not 
know there were so many people in the world as they 
saw in Calcutta. What a pity that Madame Blavatsky 
had not been there to welcome them! 


Fd 


THE majority of scientific men throughout the world 
either lack interest in psychical phenomena and research, 
or openly deny the facts cited by the believers in occult 
manifestations. Sir Oliver Lodge is one of those who 
believe that there is something, he is not sure what, 
in these ‘‘preternormal or perhaps supernormal, or at 
any rate unusual, and at the most weird” facts which 
now and then come to light in human experience. He 
has recently said that ‘“‘dogmatism at the present stage, 
whether of the positive or of the negative variety, was 
useless. Hasty acceptance was as much to be deprecated 
as hasty rejection. Better let these things remain in 
the hands of an initiated sect or priesthood than submit 
them to the intemperate judgment of the unbalanced 
and the ill-educated on either side.” What he pleads 
for is ‘‘straightforward open-mindedness and an attitude 
of sound and healthy common sense.” 


od 


RaBsi Emit G. Hirscu, who is one of the most eloquent 
exponents of Reform Judaism, has discussed at length 
the relation between those who accept this designation 
and Unitarians. There was a.time when Dr. Hirsch 
jocularly called himself a Jew-nitarian which he inter- 
preted as a Unitarian with an historical attachment. 
He seems now more inclined than formerly to insist 
that the religious interests of the world will be better 
served if the Jews keep to themselves and maintain the 
traditions of their race and their religion. In this country 
the Jews are the only people who make their religion 
co-terminus with their race. We must go to Asia to 
find instances of a similar kind, and we cannot doubt that 
this racial delimitation is a relic of a lower stage of evo- 
lution, which must be banished and effaced before the 
Jews come into entirely natural and cordial relations with 
people of other races and religions, who live around them. 
Christians do not draw the line against Jews, while it is 
by them drawn at birth and lineage. It is the Jew only 
who in society insists by ceremonial regulations upon a 
limit which may not be passed in whatever concerns 
marriage, birth, death, and burial. 


The Church and the Ideal Life. 


In the December number of the Atlantic Monthly 
Prof. Kuno Francke discusses with ability and rare in- 
sight the situation in Germany to-day as contrasted 
with that of thirty years ago. From the point of view 
of a lofty idealism he surveys the Germany of to-day 
with its amazing progress in all the sciences and the arts 
of living, and asks whether, out of these stirrings of life, 
there will come a reawakening of spiritual strivings. 
For our purpose we cite one notable assertion concerning 
the relations of the Church to the highest ideals now 
existent among the American people. He says, ‘‘In 
Germany. the Church has ceased to be a moral leader: 
it has sunk back to the position of a defender of creeds. 
The inner life has been secularized in Germany: the men 
who shape spiritual ideals are philosophers, poets, artists.” 

Ina recent sermon Dr. Crothers, in a strain of impressive 
eloquence, referred to this statement and said that, 
while it was not true to-day of the American Church and 
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American life, there was a drift in that direction?which 
was unmistakable and alarming. This is really the ques- 
tion before the American people and the American Church 
to-day. In all its branches the Church is divided in its 
allegiance. It is conscious of the wants of the people 
to-day, of the fresh life which is full of vigor and needs 
direction, of the moral law which comes out of the wants 
of the human soul to-day, and yet at the same time it is 
looking backward, citing external authority and ancient 
tradition, and asking as it goes out into a wide world full 
of living facts, not what is the truth and the whole truth 
in regard to human life and duty, but what truth can we 
select out of all the facts which lie around us which will 
furnish support for our specific tradition ? 

Many centuries ago, in answer to the innumerable 
questions which came out of human experience concerning 
God, man, duty, destiny, and the way of salvation, the 
Christian Church, with infinite pains and with much 
thought and reasoning, shaped a statement which was 
for the time complete and satisfactory. The Christian 
Church throughout the world said with one accord, ‘‘We 
know the truth concerning the creation of the world, 
the giving of the moral law, and the way of salvation and 
eternal life, because God himself has revealed his existence 
and his pleasure concerning us in communications, ex- 
ternal, supernatural, infallible, attested by miracle, 
providentially preserved in a book, and handed down to 
us in a church organized for that purpose.” 

~ It is now known by the leaders of thought in all churches 
that this statement in its original form can no longer be 
made. Instead of putting it aside and going out into 
the world as their fathers did, not knowing whither they 
are to go, but certain that, seeking truth, they cannot go 
amiss, they are now parleying with modern science, 
paltering with the old statement, and, thus doing, they 
allow the ideals of life to take flight and seek shelter else- 
where, leaving them to their traditions. 

In Germany the Church has gone so far in its reaction 
from the free ideals of liberty that in Prussia cremation 
is forbidden by law, on the ground that it is prejudicial 
to the resurrection of the body. We cannot do better in 
conclusion than to quote a paragraph from Prof. Francke’s 
illuminating essay: ‘‘Nowhere is there a greater chance, 
a wider opportunity, for the Church to become a spiritual] 
leader, to receive into its own stream all the higher as- 
piration of the nation, than in Germany. No people is 
at heart more deeply religious than the German: nowhere 
is there more individual reaching out after the infinite. 
No view of life seems more clearly destined to become 
the common creed of modern humanity than the noble 
optimism, the joyous trust in the universe, the belief in 
the affinity of all things, the sympathy with all existence, 
the faith in work, in continual endeavor, as the royal road 
to redemption, which are the living legacy of our classic 
literature and philosophy. There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, in these convictions which the Church might not 
assimilate. By placing herself on the same intellectual 
level with our thinkers, poets, and artists, by relinquishing 
the unworthy notion of an extramundane deity residing 
somewhere in a corner of the universe, by abandoning the 
childish conception of a single revelation of this deity in 
times past through the mouths of a few men and to a 
few chosen people, by resolutely casting aside the in- 
congruous idea of the salvation of mankind through one 
vicarious sacrifice, by openly adopting a religion which 
is in harmony with the modern view of the universe, 
which is broad enough to include the demands of every 
human instinct, and which listens without fear to every 
message of Nature and all her interpreters, the Church 
would at once rally around herself all the longing, striving, 
aspiring minds of the nation, and a new era of popular 
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religious life would be at hand. Germany, the home of 
free thought, would become the home of a new, free re- 
ligion, also.”’ 


A Sky Parlor. 


The crowded, hurried, bustling life of our day is un- 
satisfactory because so much of it is sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. It leaves no deposit of value, be- 
cause, when analyzed, it is found to be mainly froth and 
spindrift. Time passes in a perpetual flutter of unim- 
portant sensations, but the spirit does not grow. ‘The 
soul lays no deep foundations on which to build for the 
future, making ever a larger, more spacious, more beau- 
tiful place for the regnant ideals of life. There is no 
room for quiet unfolding, for the nurture of the individ- 
ual apart from the scrappy and incidental things that 
make the environment glittering bits and fragments un- 
digested, unassimilated, like burrs that catch the clothes 
in a neglected pasture. 

For this reason we hear great and piteous complaints 
of the want of time. So much attention must be given 
to the unimportant, to the merely imitative, that re- 
quire only gesture and grimace, the real things that make 
for permanence and peace are left aside. 

The largest house is often inadequate to the posses- 
sion of a quiet nook where returns may be made upon 
the true life. The carnival with its gay and grotesque 
figures, its riot and laughter and noise, has invaded all 
the chambers. The distractions and dissipations of 
life fill every corner. There is no place to think in, no 
place for a silent half-hour of self-communion, where 
the rest and quiet may be found for that hush of the 
spirit that bids God enter and be at home with us. 

One of the unprovided necessities of our crowded 
time is a sky parlor, into which we may enter daily, 
and shut the door against all worldly intrusion for at 
least half an hour out of the twenty-four. This sky 
parlor should be dedicated to all noble things, all real 
things,—to love, to spiritual communion, its highest 
form, to rare friendship, to the cultivation of the power 
of thought on things impersonal and of broad impor- 
tance, of expanding and uplifting influence. 

Our sky parlor need not be necessarily in the attic 
or the cellar. It may have no local habitation. It 
may be a space snatched from the ether or starry spheres; 
but, if it exists, we shall know how to find it. The path 
thither will not be hidden from our eyes, for it will be 
bright with the feet of God and his angels. It should 
be an interval, however brief, snatched from the absorb- 
ing littlenesses of daily life, and dedicated to our best,— 
a place of soul refreshment and true rest and peace. 

The multitude of unrelated trifles tire body and mind. 
We are rested by being brought back to the great uni- 
ties,—God and the spiritual life——wooed in the inter- 
vals of the material fight. Unless there is some daily 
space given to these, some welcome ready for the heav- 
enly visitant, ever standing at the door of our sky parlor 
waiting for an invitation to come in, the power of the 
higher growth is lost. The terminal bud of life is nipped. 
There may be expansion in the lateral branches, those 
spreading toward material interests; but the fine spring 
and uplift of the spirit is lost. This is what is called 
growing worldly. Worldly people may be generous, 
kindly, good-hearted, well disposed; but they have 
lost the heavenly vision. They do not weigh things 
in the scales seen on the mount. They are satisfied 
with imitation and formality. The spirit is no longer 
quickened within them by the secret processes of com- 
munion with God. It is sad to think how well meaning 
and yet how material some can be. In order not to 
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fall into this state a sky parlor is of the greatest impor- 
tance. It may be called the only important thing; for 
by it we keep in touch with God and are a living spirit. 
In the sky parlor of meditation and secret communion 
are all our great ideals of beauty and aspiration nur- 
tured. Here we find the inner light of the friends, 
that can only be seen when the soul seeks a celestial 
calm, a brooding peace that opens the door of higher 
spheres. Here the meaning of things is unfolded, and 
the great puzzles of life are untangled, the dissonances 
dissolve in music, and the hatreds in some way round 
to love. Here evil itself takes a reconciling look, as when 
some radiance from the divine mind shows as a large 
circle of the universe. 

Let us then set apart each day a fragment of time 
to be alone, not for fret and worry, anxiety and care, 
but for soul nurture, when all that distracts and dis- 
turbs heart and conscience are thrust out, to give room 
for God. This interval of silence and peace, this hush 
away from the world’s noise and turmoil, is like dew 
on the thirsty desert plant to the soul arid with care, 
sickened by life’s shams and cheats and disappoint- 
ments and sorrows. The habit of prayer has gone out 
of fashion. People have been told of the many things 
for which they must not pray, until at last they have 
ceased to pray at all. 

It is an unfortunate teaching and has spread a blight. 
All people must pray according to need, according to 
heart’s desire, according to development and the ex- 
igencies of life. By prayer even of an ignorant, humble, 
poor kind something of heavenly consolation may 
pour into the distracted mind and heart. Prayer is a 
speaking to God, a telling all about ourselves. If we 
pray wrongly, will he not forgive us, will he not dis- 
count our poverty of nature, our narrow view, while 
he gathers up and saves the rich impulse of love and 
trust that brings us to his feet? Let us go to the 
sky parlor above all things to talk to God, to tell him 
all we cannot tell to human ears. The great need of 
millions of lives is a sanctuary of prayer, a place where 
they may meet the high and holy one. The sky parlor, 
where the soul may temper anew itself for all the de- 
mands and trials of life, is not so much a place as a 
state, an attitude of being, a final retreat where nothing 
can enter which does not make for the soul’s good. In 
our house of life let us see to it that we reserve one little 
room wherein to meet the Divine each day. 


Hmerican Unitarian Association. 


Unitarian Books. 


In January of each year I have put on record in this 
column the contribution which Unitarian authors have 
made to American literature within the past year. The 
people who are anxious to prove that ‘‘Unitarianism is 
dying’’ are all the time asserting that Unitarians are no 
longer producing important literary work. ‘The fact re- 
mains, however, that in quality and in abundance the 
scholarly productiveness of the people trained in the 
Unitarian habit of mind shows no sign of diminution. 
Without attempting to enumerate all, let me mention 
a few Unitarian books bearing the date 1905. 

The striking thing each year about these books is the 
fact that the majority of them deal with questions of 
life. We apparently produce nowadays comparatively 
few books on philosophical or dogmatic subjects. Our 
writers, like our ministers and people, are interested in 
questions of character and public serviceableness. It is 
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therefore natural that biographies should have a large 
place in the Unitarian literary output: Here, for in- 
stance, is Prof. Estlin Carpenter’s splendid ‘‘Life of 
Martineau,” a masterpiece of condensed biographical 
statement and a clear and comprehensive account of 
Martineau’s characteristic convictions. The best way to 
teach almost any subject of human interest is by describ- 
ing the lives of the people who incarnate that subject. 
Martineau was the great leader of spiritual Christianity 
in the nineteenth century, and Prof. Carpenter’s book is 
a noble record of his life and thought. The influence of 
Martineau is also diffused through the ‘‘Martineau Year 
Book” and the judicious compilation of quotations from 
his writings made by Mr. Lazenby and entitled ‘‘Tides 
of the Spirit.” Then I have enjoyed the biographies 
of two loyal Unitarian laymen, the life of Dr. James 
Jackson, by Dr. Charles P. Putnam, and the life of 
Col. Henry Lee, by John T. Morse. 
aptly show just what our Unitarian churches exist for, 
the production and multiplication of wise, upright, and 
public-spirited men and women. These studies of per- 
sonal character and experience are continued in books 
like Mr. Beach’s ‘‘Daughters of the Puritans,’ which, 
with discriminating appreciation, tells of the personality 
and work of six noble New England women, all but one 
of them Unitarians, and Robert Collyer’s touching and 
dramatic little sketch of ‘‘Augustus Conant,” the Ili- 
nois pioneer minister, and Col. T. W. Higginson’s auto- 
biographic ‘‘Part of a Man’s Life,” while Prof. F. G. 
Peabody’s ‘‘Jesus Christ and the Christian Character” 
discloses the quality of the principles and convictions 
which underlie the characters which the biographies de- 
scribe. Dr. Peabody’s book, with its characteristic in- 
terpretation of the teachings of Jesus in modern phrase 
and its application to twentieth-century conditions, 
seems to me the most significant contribution which Uni- 
tarians have made during the year to religious literature. 

Theological discussion is best represented by the la- 
mented Armstrong’s ‘‘Agnosticism and Theism in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ a model of sincere and candid 
scholarship, while in the realm of Biblical learning we 
have Mr. Mann’s ‘‘Evolution of a Great Literature,” 
which skilfully presents in compact and readable form 
the conclusions of modern scholarship about the various 
books of the Bible. Of sermons, what stronger or nobler 
discourses have ever been printed than those contained 
in volumes like Dr. Herford’s ‘‘Anchors of the Soul” 
and Dr. Savage’s ‘‘Life’s Dark Problems’ and Dr. 
Calthrop’s ‘‘God and the Soul.” These are sermons 
worthy of a golden age of preaching. They retain the 
qualities of style, the depth of thought, the reverent tone 
that marked the Unitarian preaching of an older genera- 
tion, and they add a fearlessness, a directness of appeal, 
a confident assurance, which the earlier liberal preaching 
sometimes lacked. 

Of educational writings it is noteworthy that the two 
best Unitarian books of the year deal with the education 
of the colored people in the South. These are the book 
of lectures published by the Association under the title 
‘From Servitude to Service,” and Mr. George S. Merriam’s 
wise and scholarly study of ‘‘The Negro and the Nation.”’ 
Historical research is represented by Mr. W. H. Johnson’s 
‘French Pathfinders of North America,” and travel by 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott's ‘‘Two in Italy.” In lighter 
vein we can welcome Dr. Crothers’s ‘‘Pardoner’s Wallet,” 
and the reprint of Dr. Herford’s ‘‘Eutychus.” For 
mingling of genial wisdom and quaint humor these books 
are among the best of their kind in literature. In fiction 
our body is represented by such interpreters of the New 
England character and masters of the New England 
dialect as Mrs. Wiggin in her ‘‘Rose o’ the River,” Mr. 
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J. C. Lincoln in ‘‘Partners of the Tide,” and Mr. G. S. 
Wasson in ‘‘The Green Shay.” These are stories with 
plenty of local color and a winsome blending of the 
pathetic and the picturesque, the moral and droll. 

If I were to add to this list books which largely repre- 
sent the Unitarian habit of mind, without the trade-mark, 
I should far overrun my limits. Suffice it to mention 
such illuminating studies as Dr. Bradford’s ‘‘The In- 
ward Light,” President King’s ‘‘Practical Living,” Presi- 
dent Hall’s ‘‘ The Universal Elements of the Christian 
Religion,” and Prof. Knight’s ‘‘The Goodness of God.” 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


THERE are indications that the investigation into the 
operations of the great life insurance companies in New 
York, which has been in progress under the authority 
of the legislature of that State, will culminate in a series 
of suits against officers of some of the corporations that 
have figured in the inquiry, to compel restitution of 
funds that have been improperly disposed of. It is un- 
derstood that the attorney-general at Albany is looking 
into the circumstances of some of the questionable fi- 
nancial transactions, with a view to the prosecution of 
overpaid officers. The insurance companies that have 
been investigated have realized the tremendous force 
of a hostile public opinion, as aroused by the recent 
disclosures; and it is safe to say that all the men who 
have been subjected to criticism either will be forced out 
or will resign voluntarily under the pressure of popular 
agitation. : 


Most recent events in Washington have brought into 
sharp relief a wide divergence of opinion between the 
executive and legislative branches of the government. 
The subject on which this divergence of opinion is es- 
pecially emphatic is the Statehood Bill. A reputable 
New York newspaper is responsible for a story to the 
effect that at an interview between the President and 
the Missouri delegation in Congress, on last Friday, the 
President informed his callers that corrupt influences 
were at work against the passage of the measure which 
provides for the admission of the territories of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma into the Union as States. 
After the interview, statements issued by members of 
the Missouri delegation showed a stronger determination 
than ever to oppose the measure, and the tone of these 
declarations indicated a sense of resentment at the im- 
plication that members of Congress were actuated by 
dishonest motives. It appears to be a conviction among 
observers of events at Washington that the so-called 
“insurgents” will continue in their refusal to respond 
to party appeals in favor of the admission of the three 
territories, either as two States or as three. 


vt 


ANOTHER situation that is apparently destined to 
develop some friction between the President and Con- 
gress is the policy of the administration in the Moroccan 
affair. At the beginning of the session after the holi- 
days, Senator Bacon introduced a resolution asking the 
President to transmit to the Senate full information 
about the instructions given to the American commis- 
sioners to the International conference on Morocco. It 
is recited in the preamble to the resolution that the ques- 
tions at issue are reputed of such gravity as to endanger 
the peace of Europe, and the President is requested to 
inform the Senate whether the delegates on the part of 
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the United States are limited in their authority to par- 
ticipation in the deliberations of the conference with 
regard only to commercial subjects, or whether their 
instructions extend to the political aspects of the situa- 
tion. There is a strong feeling in the Senate that it 
would be a grave error in policy if the United States 
were to become involved in the international complica- 
tions that might arise out of the Moroccan controversy. 


at 


THE attempt to disclose the relations of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey (the Standard Oil ‘‘trust’’) 
with the affairs of subsidiary companies in Missouri, 
was interrupted at the end of last week by the success 
of Henry H. Rogers, the vice-president of the parent 
corporation, in obtaining a delay of the Supreme Court 
in rendering a decision on the application of the attorney- 
general of Missouri to compel Mr. Rogers to furnish cer- 
tain information which he declined to give at the hear- 
ings before the commissioner in New York. It is ap- 
parently the determination of the Standard Oil managers 
to resist to the utmost the efforts of the attorney-general 
of Missouri to elicit the required information. On the 
other hand the State of Missouri is equally determined 
that the recalcitrant capitalists shall be made to answer 
the questions which they are seeking to evade. The 
next action in the battle will probably be fought at the 
end of this month, when the Supreme Court of New 
York will render its decision on Attorney-General Had- 
ley’s application. 

we 


GERMANY’s attitude at the international conference 
to determine the status of Morocco, which began on last 
Tuesday, is causing anxiety in Paris and London. If, 
as is feared by French and British statesmen, the kaiser 
should make a demand that Morocco be policed by 
Germany, a critical situation would be the instant 
result. In view of the reputed intention of the German 
foreign office to assume a belligerent attitude at the 
conference, the intense activity of the German war de- 
partment in preparing large bodies of men for rapid 
mobilization and in ordering twenty thousand freight 
cars abroad in addition to the output of the German 
shops, running at their full capacity, are highly signifi- 
cant. Similar preparations on an equally large scale 
are being made by France. ‘here is every reason to 
believe that in the event of a clash between Germany 
and France at the conference, Great Britain will sup- 
port the French contention in accordance with the terms 
of the recent Anglo-French agreement for the settlement 
of Moroccan affairs. 

a 


AN indication of the appreciation by thinking Ger- 
mans of the dangers that are involved in the present 
anti-British agitation in Germany, with its anti-German 
counterpart in England, is furnished by an appeal re- 
cently forwarded by forty-one of the most prominent 
persons in science, art, literature, and the learned pro- 
fessions of Germany, in a letter to Lord Avebury, chair- 
man of the Committee to Promote Anglo-German Cor- 
diality. ‘‘We can state,” say the signers of the letter, 
“that none of us, though living in widely distant parts 
of Germany and moving in different spheres of German 
society and of public life, ever heard an attack on Eng- 
land seriously discussed or approved by any man or 
section of the German public worthy of noticing... . 
We are sincerely convinced that, if only this fog of prej- 
udice could be dispelled, no step which the German gov- 
ernment is likely to take and no change in feeling which 
the German people may harbor can ever endanger the 
friendship between the two nations.” 
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Brevities. 


No statement of what anybody does not believe repre- 
sents Unitarianism. 


Every free ride costs something to somebody, and that 
somebody is not the railroad corporation that furnishes 
the passes. 


Space in the human mind is worse than wasted when 
it is made a place of storage for grudges, envyings, 
enmities, and hatreds. 


Slavery, which is now confined to the servitude of 
the weaker colored races, once included all men of all 
races who suffered defeat in war. 


One reason why London is filled with the unemployed 
is the wide-spread advertisement that ample charities 
will provide for them. These attract men from all parts 
of Great Britain. 


A clergyman who buttons his collar behind ought to 
carry the style of the clergyman through all his garments. 
The average layman is apt to laugh at the man who wears 
a priestly collar and a bob-tailed coat. 


An uneducated millionaire will give a very large 
share of his gains to any one who will make him believe 
that his money will buy for him control of spiritual 
energy and the satisfaction that comes from using it. 


There are two classes of people who are interested in 
exploration in the East. One cares only for facts that 
will illustrate Biblical texts and prove doctrines. The 
other class takes an eager interest in all that toate to 
the lost history of the world. 


Half the evils of municipal government in this country 
come from a suffrage too little restricted. All men and 
women, black, white, red, and yellow, ought to have 
the suffrage held before them as a prize to be won by 
intelligence, good citizenship, and sufficient knowledge 
of our institutions to make them fit to vote, in cases where 
the common welfare depends upon the issue of the election. 


There is a certain editor and preacher in England 
who is so averse to sectarianism that he avoids the 
word ‘Unitarian’ even in quotation. Reproducing 
one of the addresses given at our late National Con- 
ference, he says that it was given “at a certain heretical 
meeting in the United States.’ This comes near to that 
form of dishonesty of which editors are guilty when 
they do not give due credit for things they borrow. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Hospitality at Headquarters. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In response to an invitation sent out to all our 
churches by the American Unitarian Association, many 
of our people are enjoying the series of Wednesday after- 
noon teas held in the new reception-room at 25 Beacon 
Street. It is a pleasure to meet the hostesses, who have 
so kindly consented to preside, to greet the denomina- 
tional officers at an hour when the pressure of the daily 
duties is finding relief, and to increase our acquaintance 
with the ministers and people from our different churches. 
Here we may meet the occasional visitor from Maine or 
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New Hampshire, or from the far-away sections of the 
South and West, as well as the familiar friends from our 
neighborhood churches. Here we may become conscious 
of our larger life, and cheer one another to new loyalty 
within our special limits of activity. 

The reception room, free from its crowded table of 
books, is spacious and bright with sunshine. Comfort, 
convenience, and harmony of color add to the general 
attractiveness. ‘The desire is to make this room, through 
repeated use, a social centre for our ministers and people. 

If it should be clearly understood that our directors 
give this invitation with a wise forethought that the 
meetings are indeed for all, and not alone for the welcome 
few already familiar with the building, that the spirit 
of the gatherings is-entirely informal, that busy men and 
women may come to the social hour directly from their 
cares, and, yet more, that the promotion of this kind of 
life together is worth our special effort, I am sure that 
more would avail themselves of the privilege. 

Will not our ministers and our Alliance presidents 
give wider notice of this invitation? Will not our people 
from a distance plan to be in Boston on Wednesday 
afternoons and find their way, from four o’clock to five, 
to our denominational headquarters? And will not our 
friends in the vicinity come to the meetings in larger 
numbers? C./ Be Bs 


Martineau Memorials. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Dear Mr. Editor,—May I put before the lovers of James 
Martineau in your country the needs of the memorial 
schools which it is intended to erect in his birthplace 
beside the fine old Octagon Chapel, Norwich? The 
Sunday-schools were founded by him more than seventy 
years ago, when he came home from York for a college 
vacation. They grew and prospered; but, by a curious 
chain of circumstances the three schools for boys, girls, 
and infants are now turned out of their respective build- 
ings, and are obliged to meet at great inconvenience in 
the chapel. The congregation has resolved to celebrate 
the centenary of the birth of the teacher by erecting a 
suitable hall and class-rooms for their accommodation, 
and for this purpose a convenient site adjoining the 
chapel has been secured (though, alas! at great cost). 
The total sum for land, buildings, and furniture is reck- 
oned at about £6,000 (say $30,000). Toward this more 
than £4,000 has been subscribed, and the Norwich friends 
are engaged in raising the rest. 

Would any American students of Martineau like to 
put a few bricks in the memorial schools? Gifts have 
been received in England from 50 cents to $2,500. 
Through Rev. Dr. Savage, Mrs. Hackley has most kindly 
sent £50 ($250). Contributions of any amount will be 
welcomed in token of international sympathy. They 
may be sent by check to the treasurer, Mrs. F. A. Mottram, 
The Birches, Bracondale, Norwich, or to myself, 109 
Banbury Road, Oxford, England. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. Estnin CARPENTER. 

OxFORD, ENGLAND. 


Prof. James Bryce, M.P. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Su,—wWill you kindly grant me a corner of your 
paper to inform the many thousands of the American 
admirers of Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., that a 
complimentary banquet (and address of good ‘will and 
congratulation) on his appointment to the high office 
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of Chief Secretary for Ireland will be offered to him 
on Feb. 23, 1906, in London? We shall heartily wel- 
come any United States citizens who are able to join 
us at dinner, and those who cannot come we hope will 
send their names to be added to the congratulatory 
_ address. I am glad to say that the oppressed Arme- 
nian people and the Macedonians will be represented, 
as well as our French and Italian colleagues on this 
occasion. Yours respectfully, for the Committee of Inter- 
national Eastern Question Association, 
EpWarpD ATKIN, Secretary. 


3 Plowden Bldgs., Temple, 
Lonpon, ENc. 


For the Christian Register. 
Moon Glamour. 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER, 


Is this the land we knew day after day? 
Can this be common grass earth-rooted fast ? 
Or this the well-defined familiar bay, 
Whose every isle and cove the chart had cast 
With reckoning marked where land-locked channels passed ? 
No, this for all the worlds is water-way 
Through dreamed-of realms where deathless elves hold sway; 
No eye descries them, only ears that listen 
Catch the light laugh afloat past leaves that glisten, 


The Soul once loved this wonder, long ago, 
Shared converse with these elves no eye hath seen, 
Winged wide free flight where these strange sea-ways flow, 
Divining what the wistful waves would mean, 
When down to them the faint stars seem to lean; 
Ay! This ecstatic light where swooneth Space 
In poured-forth rapture brimmed to Heaven’s face 
Is the Soul’s gaze transfiguring with glamour 
This frame of Earth whose soul doth Soul enamour. 


Mrs. Sweetser on Worries and Diseases. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


“I know people,”’ said Mrs. Sweetser, as she fell into 
one of her cosey conversational moods, on a wet, autumn 
afternoon, ‘“‘who make capital out of their worries. 
They place them at interest, and draw a good deal more 
than seven per cent. per annum in the distinction that 
a poor time and low views of life give to those who have 
no other mode of distinguishing themselves. If it were 
not for worries and diseases and domestics, and the total 
depravity of things in general, there would be very little 
left to talk over with friends and neighbors. It is curious 
how seldom we speak of our mercies and blessings, com- 
pared with the frets and worries of life. 

“T have friends who, when their own stock of worries 
is low, hoard up their neighbors’ for future use. The 
loss of property, a fire, a robbery, a murder, moral 
delinquency, the decay of character and reputation,— 
all go into the bag to be drawn out or descanted on with 
a relish which adds zest to life. I know a neighborhood 
where a particularly bad and disgraceful bank failure 
brought about the most brilliant function of the year, 
and those who had lost money were almost compensated 
for the swindle by the glamour it threw around them in 
the eyes of their friends. 

“Women in their symposiums are too much given to, 
instead of exchanging ideas, exchanging worries. A 
really large and important worgy is almost as valuable 
for conversation as a thieving housemaid or a cook who 
imbibes too much bad whiskey. The worry habit, like 
the use of opium or chloral, is a source of low, depressed 
views of life that spread about the worrier like a wet 
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blanket of fog. The worry face is a marked type of 
countenance. If it is young and pretty, it has a dis- 
contented droop at the corners of the mouth, a glance 
of eye that seems to speak of abuse and ill usage and the 
hard ways of the world, that soon settles into lines and 
wrinkles and does more than anything else to turn beauty 
to ashes. 

“There are faces where we can read plainly fifteen 
cooks in the year, quantities of broken crockery, destruc- 
tion of the ideals of home owing to fried steaks and heavy 
bread. Of course there are great afflictions and tearing 
and destructive sorrows, but these, by their very weight 
and magnitude, are generally borne with more patience 
and calm than the small, daily irritations. Talking about 
worries, dwelling on them, living them over, only stimu- 
lates and fixes the worry habit, until at last it becomes a 
low-spirited pleasure, a depressed species of enjoyment, 
to bring forth the painful budget, and spread it before 
the eyes of others. We too often go out to air our 
worries, not to let fresh air into the mind, not to be re- 
newed by shedding the old man of the sea, who may be 
‘joggled’ off the shoulders by a hearty laugh and a 
good, cheerful, human talk. 

‘‘The worrier cannot escape the marks and tokens by 
which he or she (mainly she) may be known. The coun- 
tenance is generally bloodless, pinched, thin-lipped, 
weary-eyed, with crows’ feet about the corners, and a 
furtive look, as if expecting the bogey man to jump out 
at any unexpected turn in the road. And what is there 
to worry about? A thousand things that perhaps will 
never happen. The wind may blow the chimney down, 
the lightning may strike the house, the car may run off 
the track. Something or other may happen in a world 
where things are always happening, and where the ex- 
pected so seldom happens. 

“It is not too much to say that the worrying habit 
may be cured like the drink habit or the opium habit. 
We have not heard of ‘retreats’ and asylums and ‘cures’ 
being opened for worries; but, when we grow to be more 
civilized and humane, these much-needed places may de- 
velop. The worst cases will never probably have to be 
put in strait-jackets, though it may sometimes be neces- 
sary to resort to heroic treatment. If worrying people 
could be restrained by law from talking of their worries 
and diffusing a general sense of dampness and gloom, 
it would be a great gain. 

‘‘A cheerful face, the doctors tell us, about the sick 
bed is better than medicine. The new view of mental 
and physical health and its reactions is the greatest 


advance medical science has made in our time. It is 
replete with common sense and with good cheer. Health 
is a positive condition, much of illness is negative. Health 


enters the pores of the mind like sunshine, and reacts 
on the body. Illness is a cryptic state. We say we have 
run down. Where have we run to? Into the cellar of 
the mind’ oftentimes before the lowness reveals itself in 
the body. What do the curable cases need? Sunshine, 
pure air, cheerfulness, absence of the fungus of the mind, 
perpetual, eating worry. 

“Ts it not reasonable that we should think health, 
live health, ray out health, and also absorb it from 
all visible and invisible agencies that energize, stimulate, 
and invigorate the being? “Therefore the despondent 
talk of ill-health, the details of disease, the prognostica- 
tions of death that form so large a part of what is called 
‘common’ conversation, should be excluded from the 
field of human intercourse. If people are ill, let us cheer 
them, and help them, if we can, by a vision of health. 
If they have run down with nerves worn to fiddle strings, 
let us try to key them up again, tuning the chords of 
life to something like music, instead of yielding to the 
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jangle of diseased talk that spreads a blight of infection, 
takes all the ozone out of the mental atmosphere, and 
renders it close and unsanitary. Let us not give our sick 
friends a push on the downward road where the incline 
is steep and dangerous, but rather the helping hand of 
courage and hope to mount to where the prospect opens 
to heaven’s own blue, to sunshine and breezy uplands. 
Let us give them a smile instead of tears, a joke rather 
than a sigh or doleful shake of the head, a pleasant or 
inspiring thought rather than a sense of impending doom. 
It is wonderful how much new life and magnetic impulse 
a thoroughly vitalized person can bring into a sick- 
room. The trained nurse in spite of her training is a 
failure unless she can give the patient something of 
courage and improved will power. She must bring to 
the sick-room remedies not prescribed by the doctor, 
drawn from the primal sources of strength and renewal. 

“Great medical experts and experimenters are telling 
us now that one hundred years, or even a longer term, 
is the proper limit of human life, and that the mental 
powers, if properly stimulated and cultured, can be made 
adequate to such increased longevity. It is even asserted 
that in the progress of the race seventy years will be the 
crown and summit of life, whence the pilgrim’s steps 
will gently descend toward the vale of shadows. Science 
in the future will undoubtedly assist toward increased 
length of days, but self-help lies at the root of the matter. 
To love health, to think health, to live health rather than 
disease is the great panacea, the true elixir of life. 

“We are told that the three subjects to be avoided in 
conversation are the three d’s,—dress, diseases, and 
domestics. But it is sometimes innocent and useful to 
talk of dress. It is the most harmless, if the most inane, 
kind. ‘There is no woman, however strong-minded, who 
cannot at moments genially expand over frills and fur- 
belows. A woman would be quite unsexed who refused 
to take interest in the bride’s dress or the latest fashion 
in sleeves. The exhilaration which comes from this 
kind of talk is particularly delightful over the tea-table. 
In their hearts even intellectual women would not have 
the prevailing modes less absurd than they are. The 
very grotesqueness of modern styles is an excellent 
hook on which to hang a lively talk. In all my experi- 
ence I have never seen a woman so dull and dumb that 
she did not at once wake up and become animated in 
a discussion on gored skirts or blouse waists. 

- “The subject, too, of domestics at times demands a 
safety-valve, or our insane asylums would be more 
crowded with victims than they are at present. It would 
do some of us good to learn just what the average domestic 
thinks of the mistress class, when in her rare hours of 
ease she unbends in the society of her friends. It would 
be a curious object-lesson to see for once the reverse 
side of the medal, and to learn how the lady above looks 
to the maid from below. 

“But, in spite of all the allurements of dress and the 
absorbing interest of the great domestic problem, shall 
we not speak sometimes of the good life and how it may 
be attained, how it extracts every particle of sweetness, 
helpfulness, charity, and love that comes its way, and 
leaves the darker mysteries and problem in God’s hands? 
The children should be taught this philosophy: the 
philosophy of gloom never yet saved a soul or fitted a 
being for the highest usefulness. The brave, hopeful, 
genial side is sometimes incarnated in a lover of his kind. 
Children look up to him with joy, old people love him, 
the suffering and the sick turn toward him yearning faces. 
He brings balm in his hand, sunshine in his face. His 
touch is healing, his smile a benediction. 

“Tt was said of a certain clergyman that his face was a 
beautiful sermon. It drew those who saw it toward 
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holiness and peace. Can we not all be beautiful in such 
wise if we nurture the higher instead of the lower powers 
of being, and cultivate an immutable trust in the eternal 
goodness that hovers over our lives?”’ 

NEw YORK CITY. 


The Church as a Home. 


BY. REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


It seems to me that what Unitarians need to encourage 
to-day is the home feeling.in relation to their churches. 
In too many of our parishes the church is regarded as a 
simple building in which people assemble once a week 
to listen to a sermon, and maybeto attend Sunday- 
school, and which is then safely and securely locked for 
the rest of the week. If we may judge by their actions, 
many Unitarians could sympathize with the amazed and 
shocked verger of Westminster Abbey, who found a man 
quietly praying in a secluded corner of the church. He 
indignantly remarked that, if that thing was allowed, 
‘‘people would be praying all over the church”! We 
are not likely to be troubled much with people praying 
‘fall over’’ our Unitarian churches, so that we may safely 
follow the blessed example of Arlington Street Church 
and leave them open during the week days, hoping that 
now and then some world-wearied soul may drift in from 
the conflict of the streets to refresh that soul with a word 
of helpful prayer. 

But I would plead for a commoner use of the church 
in those seasons of joy, sorrow, or bereavement which 
mark the great epochs of our life-——a use which would 
recognize the fact that the church is as much our home 
as the secular houses in which we eat and sleep and live 
our daily lives. We do take our children into church 
for the office of baptism; but how few of us ever think 
of the church as the obviously natural and proper place 
in which to hold our wedding and funeral services! Very 
many of us, especially those who live in large cities, 
dwell in hired houses, which we are constantly changing; 
but the church is the spirit’s unchanging abiding-place. 
Around it should cluster the holiest and dearest associa- 
tions and memories. The child should be taught to think 
of the church as the place in which his father and mother 
were married, where he was himself consecrated in bap- 
tism, and where he would lie, some time, in the solemn 
sleep of death. I know, of course, the common objections 
which are made by Protestants to these uses of the church. 
The young bride, for instance, shrinks from the publicity 
of a church wedding. But publicity is an element that 
can easily be eliminated, and which in fact zs eliminated, 
in the large number of church weddings. If impertinent 
and curious people intrude upon the services, as they 
frequently do, it must be remembered that these people 
intrude upon private household weddings, where their 
presence is even more offensive. I have no means of 
measuring the height and depth of Boston assurance, 
but in St. Louis I have known handsomely dressed but 
uninvited guests to secure by fraud an entrance into 
private wedding parties, and there to eat and drink and 
dance with unabashed countenances ! 

But it is especially for funerals that I would plead for a 
commoner use of our churches. Every minister can 
remember, with the deepest regret, funeral services 
which were robbed of their solemnity, impressiveness, 
and special value to the bereaved, by household con- 
ditions which cannot be avoided or modified. Small 
dwellings are packed with people who find refuge in back 
halls and stairways, while those for whose comfort and 
consolation the service is especially designed are almost 
always out of sight and frequently out of hearing. Some- 
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times the minister is placed where he can ‘catch but side 
glances of his auditors, and where his voice. strikes a 
dead wall. Under such circumstances the service must 
lose much of its dignity and value. The plea for the 
continuance of such unfavorable conditions is based upon 
the very natural reluctance that sensitive people have to 
publicity. But, unless the service is strictly confined to 
invited friends, publicity is not avoided. People who 
have an abnormal passion for funerals have no hesitation 
in invading the privacy of the household. The dwelling 
loses its character of home, and becomes simply an in- 
convenient meeting-house. The family is not nearly 
so private and secluded as it would be in the shelter of 
its family pew. 

Our Catholic brethren are surely wiser than we in this. 
In their minds the church is associated with every im- 
portant act of life. We cannot give to our houses of 
worship the touch of supernatural consecration, but we 
can givé them a blessed human consecration by associating 
them, in memory and imagination, with the sacredest 
moments of our spiritual history. 


Our Public Property. 


BY CHARLES RICHARDSON. 


It is as strange as it is deplorable that, while we as a 
people are noted for our eagerness and shrewdness in 
the accumulation and protection of our private property, 
we are even more remarkable for our apathy in regard to 
our respective shares in our public property and in the 
rights and powers vested in the communities of which 
each one of us is a part. There is a general lack of any- 
thing like an adequate conception of the value of those 
shares. There would be a great change in the ideas and 
conduct of American voters if they could be made to 
realize the enormous value of their public property, and’ 
the immense difference it would make to every man 
and woman if that property could be managed by men 
of superior ability and integrity, and not by those who 
are more or less incompetent or corrupt. 

The visible or tangible portions of this splendid heritage 
consist of public lands and buildings, roads, streets, 
sewers, parks, schools, water-works, gas-works, and 
many other forms of material assets. Their aggregate 
value is too vast to be easily estimated; but, great as it is, 
it will seem but little compared with the almost infinite 
value and importance of those intangible portions of 
our public property which consist of the sovereign rights 
and powers won for us by the sacrifices of heroic ancestors, 
and now belonging to us as an independent, self-governing 
people. It would require many papers like this to de- 
scribe all the ways in which these far-reaching powers 
can be used by our representatives to promote or lessen 
our prosperity and happiness. 

Think, for instance, of the manner in which the power 
to levy taxes, establish tariffs, and issue money can be so 
exercised as to bring a golden era of prosperity or a flood 
of panic and business prostration to every household. 
Think of the power to involve us in unnecessary wars, 
making us responsible for thousands of lives, and com- 
pelling us to sacrifice our prosperity, and possibly our 
own lives, because of the folly or wickedness of the 
agents whom we have selected. Think of the powers 
which can be so wielded as to restrict corporations to 
the lines of general usefulness, moderate profits, and fair 
dealing with the public, or so as to enable them to be- 
come more terrible than the devouring dragons of an- 
tiquity. Think of the splendid moral and material 
results which might be achieved in an American city if 
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a “majority of the voters should always work together 
for the nomination and election of the right kind of 
officials and law-makers, and could never be so intimi- 
dated or misled as to assist or acquiesce in the choice 
of those who are corrupt or incompetent. 

_It might be a long and difficult task to free such a 
city from debt and to overcome the evils intrenched be- 
hind bad laws, bad customs, and bad charters. But the 
final result would be a city that would be a model for 
the world. It would be clean, healthy, orderly, and 
beautiful. It would be well paved, well drained, and 
well lighted. It would have fine buildings, parks, boule- 
vards, and avenues, and an ample supply of pure water. 
Its corporations would be obliged to pay reasonable 
prices for their privileges, and to deal fairly with the 
public. There would be no election frauds, and no fa- 
vors for the vicious, criminal, or predatory classes. The 
children would all be well taught and well trained. There 
would be a great increase in public work and improve- 
ments, but the public money would be so wisely and 
honestly spent that the taxes would be low. ‘The city 
would be so desirable and attractive, the cost of living 
would be so.moderate, and the business facilities would 
be developed with so much care and intelligence that 
there would be a ‘constant growth in population and 
prosperity and in opportunities for capital and labor. 

Of course the man who opposes what is wrong must 
encounter the antagonism and the more or less plausible 
arguments of those who thrive by it. He will be told, 
for example, that policies are more important than 
candidates. But the election of men of integrity and 
wisdom is not only the most important of all policies, 
but it is also the best possible means for securing the 
adoption and the enforcement of every other policy that 
is wise and expedient. It is folly to rely upon the po- 
litical principles of candidates whose moral principles 
are too weak to withstand great temptations. 

The advocate of reforms will be told that many of our 
public officials are men of ability and high character, 
This is 
true; but it is equally true that, while the management of” 
our public affairs might be much worse than it is, it might 
also be vastly better, purer, more intelligent, and much 
less costly. There is no government in the United States 
that is entirely free from serious faults. Among the most 
common of such faults are the payment of extravagant 
prices for poor materials, poor service, and superfluous 
employees, the close affiliation and co-operation between 
officials, grafters, spoilsmen, and political machines, the 
corrupt granting of franchises, contracts, and special 
privileges, a lamentable lack of business efficiency and 
foresight, and a failure to prevent disease or to repress 
fraud, vice, and crime. It may be said with truth that 
in many cases American governments are little more 
than compromises between the avarice and greed of the 
vicious and unscrupulous classes on the one hand and 
the desires of the best public men and the fear of political 
defeat on the other. If we want to improve these con- 
ditions, we must learn to act as if we were something 
more than the ‘‘dumb driven cattle” of party leaders. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of a reform 
movement is the tendency of the timid voter to withhold 
his support, on the ground that so many others will act 
in the same way that it will be impossible for the move- 
ment to succeed, or for his own inaction to make any 
difference. This reasoning is the principal cause of that 
appearance of apathy which is a constant source ol 
strength and encouragement for the promoters of existing 
evils, and of discouragement and disaster for the advocates 
of honest government. ‘The argument is as unsound as it 
is vicious, because our own sins of omission cannot be 
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justified by the similar faults of others, and because great 
movements like great trees must have small beginnings; 
and it is when they are just beginning that aid and nourish- 
ment are most needed and can be of the most use. No 
man has a right to regard himself as a good citizen when 
he is neglecting an opportunity to assist with his voice 
and vote in opposing what is wrong and in supporting 
what is right and wise, in connection with the manage- 
ment of our public property and public business. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Our Continued Bondage to Orthodoxy. 


BY REV. ROBERT S. LORING. 


In the theological school I had a friend who, in the re- 
action from_his former church, had abandoned so many 
old doctrines and had adopted so few new ones that he 
was generally regarded as an extreme radical, wholly freed 
from orthodoxy. But his real situation was quite 
different. He was still controlled by the harmful ortho- 
dox belief that a preacher should possess a system of 
doctrines bearing the stamp of finality. As he was 
unable to find any liberal religious Truth so perfect that 
he could always spell it with a capital ‘‘T,” and as he 
was not content to work with less complete spiritual 
tools, he left the ministry. 

The process of evolution has brought us nothing final 
in theology any more than in other departments of knowl- 
edge. The evolutionist-at-work-in-the-past, to whom 
all progress has been due, was he who humbly laid aside 
his ambition for absolute truth, and did the best he could 
for men with little and imperfect truths. To such a 
man the bow and arrow and the spear may have seemed 
inadequate; but, when fighting was to be done, be made 
quick use of them. Later the stage-coach seemed far 
from an ideal method of travel; but, when his interest 
in men demanded a journey, he climbed promptly in 
rather than idly waiting for the railroad to materialize. 
In religion he escaped the curse which afflicts so many 
to-day, which emasculates preaching, and prevents the 
church exercising its large, rightful influence upon men. 
He did not seek religious nourishment in the ambitious 
formulas of a highly critical and intellectual theology 
or philosophy. Such vague and far-off spiritual food 
would have been unsubstantial both for himself and for 
the small and diminishing congregation to which he would 
have preached. He did not confound the office of the 
professor with leisure to criticise old doctrines minutely 
and paid to collect new truths often more curious than 
useful, with that of the preacher, who must give qiuck 
positive aid to those in spiritual need, and for this must 
use the teaching close at hand, however imperfect it 
may be. He was so eager to help men in their daily life 
that he judged doctrines more from the point of view 
of present usefulness than from that of ultimate truth. 
Probably he should be classed as standing among the 
Ritschlians of his day. 

The Ritschlian method of testing religious doctrines, 
not by whether they can be comfortably fitted into some 
philosophical system, but by whether they feel valuable 
and of great present worth, is, from the preacher’s point 
of view, wholly correct. A minister is justified in preach- 
ing a doctrine only upon this single ground, because it 
feels of so much practical worth to him that he believes 
it will also be of worth to others. The great error of 
the Ritschlians is that they do not stop here. They 
fail to realize that, as far as the resulting doctrines are 
concerned, this standard of worth is a shifting one. 
It rests upon a human nature which changes so constantly 
that it will not always feel the same doctrines to be 
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helpfully true. So they try in vain to connect this 
shifting standard with the old orthodox idea of fixed 
religious truth. What they now feel as true they wish 
to organize into a system of theology which all men 
Thus they pass all too easily from 


worth to them that he is God to them, to the quite differ- 
ent assertion that therefore he is God for the whole 
Christian religion, and should so be acknowledged by 
every Christian man. They forget how religious knowl- 
edge expands and improves. For some advanced men 
now, and for many more in the future, the idea of God 
may be so enriched from the teaching of science and 
from new social ideals that, while it might still be said 
that Jesus furnished the most valuable part of their 
conception of deity, it could not be said that he fur- 
nished it all, or that without Jesus they would have no 
lovable and helpful idea of deity. 

All theological parties suffer in varying degrees from 
the same error. They turn impatiently from a salva- 
tion which, both morally and intellectually, is a slow 
and difficult process to one which they think can be 
summed up in a single easy formula, whether it be the 
liberal one, reject these outgrown doctrines and be wise, 
or the orthodox one, accept these ancient doctrines and 
be saved, or the Ritschlian one, since Jesus feels like 
God to us, prove your right to be included within the 
circle of Christianity by thinking that he is God to you. 
As liberals, we have in theory abandoned the idea of 
bringing deity nearer to men by means of an apostolic 
priesthood and miraculous sacraments and _ infallible 
theology. In practice we have fully and heartily aban- 
doned only the first two means of grace. The idea that 
the church should bring to men a complete and saving 
religious knowledge still influences our work to such an 
extent that it makes us over-critical of doctrines in our 
desire for extreme intellectual correctness, inclines us 
to sacrifice poetry to prose in our sermons, and to prefer 
cold, calculating speeches about Truth to a glowing en- 
thusiasm for men. To try and bring God to men in a 
purely intellectual way is equally foolish, whether the 
formulas used be those of liberalism or of orthodoxy. 

How far any way is it the duty of the Church to bring 
God to men? This conception implies starting away 
from the world upon the heights of theology, and then 
attempting to work one’s way back to men’s daily life, 
with the danger that the return may never be successfully 
made, and the greater danger that, even if the theological 
explorer come back, he will not bring anything so definite 
as to be of practical use. Should not the Church rather 
try to bring men to God, by starting in the midst of their 
daily life, by standing shoulder to shoulder with them 
in their personal difficulties, by striving to remove the 
obstacles which are between them and more love in the 
home, more honesty in business, more good will to their 
neighbors, so that the divine, already in human life, may 
be free to rise toward its heavenly source? Not so much 
to tell men about the deity, as to set them free from some 
of life’s perplexities and temptations, so that within 
their own souls they can feel the presence of the in- 
describable God,—this is the duty of the Church. 

He who tries to help men in some simple way toward 
God, rather than to instruct them learnedly about God, 
has to rely chiefly upon his own efforts. It is painful 
to think how little time is given in the theological schools 
to the direct search for what would be helpful to men, 
and how much time is spent in collecting truths about 
the Bible, church history, and theology, without special 
regard to whether these could ever be connected in a 
practical way with life. Except for the comparatively 
short courses in homiletics, the teaching of the theological 
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schools seems better fitted to train a man to give dry 
instruction to a Bible class than to preach live ideas from 
the pulpit. Courses in sociology have, indeed, been added 
to supply the lack of practical training. Often, however, 
they wander far away from real life to deal with vast 
muddled sociological schemes as the older courses deal 
with similar theological schemes. Or they show how to 
treat men in bulk through charity organizations and 
social clubs, whereas the chief problem of the preacher 
is to reach the needs of the individual man by his sermon. 
The student should be thoroughly grounded in spiritual 
psychology,—a study generally overlooked,—should un- 
derstand those deeper moral and religious problems which 
are common to all classes, and which cannot be solved 
by social settlements and literary clubs, but only by speak- 
ing directly to the heart of the perplexed individual 
himself. In all studies the homiletical spirit should be 
prominent, forcing both students and professors to be 
constantly on the lookout for every inspiring thought 
and illustration which can be brought to bear upon the 
personal and private needs of men. Such material, 
because it cannot be organized into high-sounding 
systems of sociology or theology, usually seems too frag- 
mentary and homely for detailed study and for pulpit 
use. Really it is the only important part of the sermon 
since it alone grapples directly with the pressing problems 
of the pews. These problems, however insignificant 
they may seem when compared with some large, vain 
question of speculative philosopliy, are painfully real 
and bulky things to the man who is in their grasp. 

A sermon on ‘‘The Theological Soundness of the Lib- 
eral Position’’ will no more remove the pressing spiritual 
difficulties of men than a lecture on ‘‘The Latest Theory 
of Health” will set a broken leg. ‘The liberal minister 
who recognizes this will decline to carry over into Uni- 
tarianism the orthodox longing for a system of complete 
and saving doctrines, and will cease to worry even 
though he cannot settle the ultimate problems of theology. 
He will be content if he can help a little toward the so- 
lution of the less extensive but very real and urgent 
problems nearer home. He will be more interested in 
men than in any system of theological or sociological 
truths. Is it not probable that men will also take more 
interest in him and in the denomination he represents? 

Boston, Mass. 


Life’s Accumulations. 


When we turn out our rooms, our libraries, we are 
continually astonished at the rubblish we have allowed 
to gather, rubbish that has crowded out so much better 
things. The life record shows often worse than that of 
the rooms. The supreme effort here should be to gather 
and find house-room for the best only. It is thus we can 
make life interesting to the last moment. Some of the 
chief occupations of to-day are occupations which store 
nothing. What inner accumulation comes from spending 
six nights in the week at bridge? There are worse pursuits 
than this, whose storage department is for ailments, 
diseases, and chagrins. Seneca, in his treatise on the 
‘Brevity of Life,” bids us review our days and years: 
‘‘Say how often you have allowed them to be stolen by 
a creditor, a mistress, a patron, a client; how many people 
have been allowed to pillage your life while you were 
not even aware you were being robbed!”’ Diderot wrote 
on the margin of his copy: ‘‘I have never read this chapter 
without blushing. It is my history.’ It is the history 
of a good many more. 

A scientific ordering of life, we repeat, will be largely a 
science of accumulations. We shall settle with ourselves 
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what things are to be sought and retained and what 
treated as negligible. The strange thing is to see the 
eagerness for lumber. Cicero asks if anything can be 
more absurd than, in proportion as less of our journey 
remains, to seek a greater supply of provisions. And 
pagan Porphyry, a far better Christian, surely, than many 
in the Church, gives us the true sense of the matter in 
that letter to his wife, where he bids her lay up the things 
that can be carried into the world beyond, instead of 
being solicitous about what will have to be left behind. 
How striking is the Persian motto, ‘‘The bricks are made 
on earth with which to build our heavenly palace’’; 
and that saying in the Laws of Manu, ‘‘For after death 
neither father nor mother nor son nor wife nor relatives 
are his companions: his virtue alone remains with him”’! 
These souls of the early world, seekers after God, whose 
earnestness shames our indifference, knew well the lesson 
of our theme. They saw life as continuous, death as a 
liberation, and the realm beyond as a sphere where the 
spiritual accumulations of the present would be built 
into the structure of eternity —Christian World. 


Reflections from a Sick-room. 


BY ALICE G. PATTEN. 


There are many things that puzzle me. One is that 
this world, which we are taught to believe a spheroid, is 
such a crooked stick of a world after all. What wicked- 
ness in high places, from the Senate down !—wickedness 
that would make a Democritus weep, crimes on the}part 
of men who have long claimed our honor and respect. 
When we reflect that the very enormity of the latest 
crime in the medical world, its seemingly bold indiffer- 
ence to consequences, and the numberless evidences of 
like sins unearthed in its wake, prove an indulgence of 
long standing,—just as the overturning of an old stone 
reveals countless hideous, slimy, crawling things that have 
long been lurking beneath,—from our little eleven-by- 
twelve place of observation we look and wonder,—wonder 
at the genesis and exodus of it all. So many lives with 
‘Queen Anne fronts and Mary Ann backs’! So many 
men with knowledge in the upper chambers and a per- 
verted sense of how to use it on the ground floor! So 
many men with the Midas touch, to change filthy rags 
and dull stones to glittering gold, but, alas! with every 
evidence of the ass’s ears! And these the representatives 
of that ‘‘last consummate specimen of God’s handiwork, 
the Human Soul, that all nature has been groaning and 
travailing together to bring forth! the children of the 
universe! the heirs of all the ages!’? What rudimentary 
vertebrates, after all! And yet—you and I, viewing the 
battle from afar in slippered otiosity—how easy for us to 
condemn those in rank and file, in the midst of the smoke 
and carnage! You and I—what do we know of the great 
world’s temptations, that the five kinds of courage de- 
scribed by Aristotle can scarce withstand? Let us be 
sure, and, being sure, be thankful, that all this blackness 
which we cannot pierce only serves, as in Rembrandt’s 
pictures, to bring out the high lights; that there are still 
men ‘‘wearing the white flower of a blameless life,”— 
yes, men who share the spirit of dear old Dr. MacLure of 
Drumtochty, doing their best for every man, woman, and 
child in their district, ‘‘year in, year out, in the snow and 
in the heat, in the dark and in the light, without rest 
and without holiday.’’ Thank God, there are still men 
and women who are laying down their lives for their 
friends, whose judgment has long been awaiting them,— 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father: . . . I was sick, and ye 
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visited me.” Confidentially (a woman is always taking 
back her word, though she hates to acknowledge it), this 
‘““sreat, round world” is a beautiful sort of a world after 
all, if we are only catholic enough to look beyond our 
hat’s brim. Let us remember this before branding the 
whole race as infamous or consigning them to the back 
yard to be shot wholesale. 

You have read of Giotto’s Campanile in Florence. You 
have stood, perhaps, within its shadow, where you could 
study the beauties of its form and coloring, and your 
eye could travel upward along its slender column into the 
clear depths of the Italian sky. So, somehow, sometime, 
it seems to me, shall human life, slowly struggling heaven- 
ward, ‘‘shape itself into accord with that pure aspiring 
beauty.” Let us try to believe with Tennyson that 


“Man as yet is being made; and, ere the crowning age of ages, 
Shall not zon after zon pass and touch him into shape?’’ 


Let us bé ‘‘possumists, not pessimists.”’ 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Che Pulpit. 


On Preaching. 


BY REV. JOSEPH C. ALLEN. 


For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.— 
I Cor. i. 17. 


These words are fraught with great significance in the 
history of religion. On their face, indeed, they announce 
merely the personal mission that Paul felt he was called 
upon to fulfil; but historically they point forward on 
that grand intellectual and spiritual tendency in Chris- 
tianity that emphasizes the office of preaching above 
the priestly elements of organized religion. Paul said 
he was sent, not to baptize, but to preach the gospel. 
He pointed the way for Christendom in this. While 
recognizing that baptism and other ceremonies are useful, 
he emphatically placed the instruction of mind and 
heart above the observance of any forms, however good 
they may be. Let it be understood that Paul did not 
despise ritual. He believed in the rite of baptism, but 
left others to perform it.. He was, moreover, so much of 
a ritualist that he introduced into the Christian Church 
the rite of the Eucharist, or Lord’s Supper. Or, to be 
more precise, he turned a semi-religious and semi-social 
meal into a sacrament pure and simple. So we must 
not by any means think of Paul as an anti-ritualist; 
but we must regard him as one who, not loving ritual 
less, loved preaching more. Christianity has never been 
completely in accord with Paul in this respect. There 
have always been Christian churches that were ritualistic 
in the main. But throughout the history of this great 
religious denomination that we call Christianity, the 
Pauline or Protestant tendency to exalt preaching as the 
chief business of the Church has been prominent; and 
Christianity has always, even in its most priestly forms, 
recognized preaching as an important function. In 
this respect it shares with Judaism and Mohammedanism 
a peculiar honor among the great religious denominations 
of the world. Other religions, it is true, have started 
with preaching. But it has been their fate to descend 
from this high mark into elaborate and usually super- 
stitious ceremonial or the cold meats of philosophical 
speculation or the husks of legalism and propriety. 
Preaching as a distinct and regular religious function 
is, I believe, characteristic of these three religions 
alone, 
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It will be more than interesting to trace briefly the 
development of so prominent a feature of both the Jewish 
and the Christian Church. It will be instructive and 
valuable, because it will show the real power and sig- 
nificance of the institution. 

If we look for the origin of preaching, we find its pre- 
cursor in the old Hebrew institution of prophecy. It 
would, however, be a mistake to regard the two as in 
any sense identical, or to consider the later as an out- 
growth and continuation of the earlier. It was the chief 
characteristic of the prophet that he regarded himself 
as the spokesman of Deity. He was not supposed to be 
speaking his own thoughts, but to be telling what God, 
through trance or vision, or some other extraordinary 
manifestation, had bid him say. So his*deliverances did 
not begin, ‘‘Thus says Amos,” or, ‘“Thus says Isaiah,” 
but, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” In this respect he differed 
quite materially from the preacher. The latter may feel 
a call from God to preach; but his ‘‘call” is as likely as 
not to be simply a strong inclination and‘sense of fitness for 
the work,—seldom a vision or anything of that sort. 
The preacher may, too, feel called to preach a certain 
message of a general sort; but he has never gone so far 
as to represent himself as the spokesman of Deity in 
either a literal or a figurative sense,—never has dared 
to say, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.”’ So you see that in theory 
the preacher is quite distinct from the prophet, and 
cannot be historically continuous with him. ‘The prophet, 
indeed, in some respects bore the greater resemblance to 
the priest. However interesting and admirable a person 
he might in reality be (and we know that many of his 
profession were men of noble character), he was, in theory, 
not a personality nor brother to mankind, but the rather 
a part of a supernatural machine for the salvation of 
God’s people. He and the priest were at one in that. 
Each was a mediator between God and man. The 
priest was a mediator for delivering the prayers and offer- 
ings of men to God, the prophet for handing down the 
divine revelations to men. For these offices they were 
supernaturally endowed and set apart. They alike were 
called ‘‘holy men.” And this designation was not to 
signify that they were necessarily more righteous or pious 
than all others, but it meant that they were sacred be- 
cause of the office they held. 

How different was all this from the preacher’s position! 
The preacher has never been a ‘‘holy man” by virtue 
of his profession, but only, if at all, because of his personal 
character. He has never surrendered his personality. 
He is a brother man, who, moved by the sense of brother- 
hood, is trying to help his kindred to live a higher life. 
Further, the preacher is not, as a rule, erratic, rash, and 
untrained, as was the prophet. He does not go unpre- 
pared into his work, as the prophet often did, in immediate 
response to a divine call. He has been specially educated 
for his profession. He does not speak in the streets and 
fields, but in a church. And his utterances are not at 
irregular intervals, but at least one day in seven it is 
his appointed duty to speak, and of the people to come 
and listen. 

In brief, then, it is seen that the preacher, though in 
some respects he resembles the prophet, is more rational, 
more human, less erratic, and more civilized. 

Prophecy rose and flourished in a barbarous age. It 
awoke the slumbering genius of men that are justly 
famous for their eloquence, courage, idealism, and 
spirituality. It flourished for a while like some gorgeous 
flower of the tropics, but withered and died when the 
history of Israel ceased to be stormy, and the people, 
chastened by their own unhappy experiences, were no 
longer capable of being moved through passion, but 
considered all things in the gray light of reason. 
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At the time when prophecy became extinct, the im- 
pulse had already begun that brought into being the 
preacher’s office. It was out of the deportation of the 
Jews into Babylonia, the blotting out of their national 
existence, the necessary discontinuance of religious and 
priestly ceremonies, and the dying out of prophecy, 
that the Jews turned in the direction of the pulpit for 
the nurture of their faith. The prophets were dying 
off. The sacrifices could not be made in a strange land. 
So religion began to take on a thoughtful, retrospective 
hue. Devout Jews met together once a week for the 
study of their sacred law. Out of these gatherings 
grew the synagogue. Some men took to copying the 
old books of the law. They were called scribes. These 
books of the law came to be read, a part at a time, at 
the synagogue: the men of learning and piety would 
undertake to expound what had been read. From this 
custom of expounding the law (and the prophets also 
later on) grew the sermon; and, as a certain distinct 
class of men came to do most of the sermonizing, they 
were called by the title ‘‘rabbi,” which is about equiva- 
lent to our word ‘‘reverend.”’ Still, even in the time of 
Jesus these reverend gentlemen were not an entirely 
distinct class. They did not have to go through theo- 
logical schools or to be passed by fellowship committees 
to be called rabbi. Any person might undertake to 
give discourses in the synagogue, and, if this became 
customary with him, the people might respectfully call 
him rabbi. The Jews had rebuilt their temple on their 
return from captivity. But thenceforth they were not a 
nation, but were under the yoke of Persia, of Greece, or 
of Rome. There was no strong national life centring 
about Jerusalem, and the temple worship seemed a tawdry 
imitation of what it had been in former times. The syna- 
gogue, which at first had not been a place of worship, 
gradually took the place of the temple in the hearts of 
the people. The reading and expounding of the law 
and the prophets in these synagogues, and the observance 
of it in the conduct of their lives, became the main sub- 
stance of their religion. The rabbis, therefore, gained 
an ever-increasing prominence. After the destruction 
of the temple by Titus, sacrifices ceased forever, and the 
priests passed out of Jewish history. Nowadays the 
Hebrew for priest is only a surname,—Cohen,—and the 
bearer of it is allowed to give the benediction and take 
a few like minor parts in the service. 

Such was the upspringing and the growth of the Jewish 
synagogue. Of its later power and usefulness there is 
not time to speak explicitly. Suffice it to say that its 
pulpit has been the usual destination of the scholars of 
that race, has through them been a powerful influence 
among them, has kept their religion pure and fresh 
even to the present day, and has maintained among a 
people that outwardly appear very sordid and material 
as highly spiritual a worship as the world knows. 

But after all the Jewish synagogue and pulpit are 
sober, sombre things that speak mildly and in a minor 
key, born in sorrows and acquainted with grief, a lamp 
of learning and piety, but seldom an enkindling flame to 
fire the people to energy and daring. When we come to 
New Testament times and to the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, we observe that preaching strikes a new note, 
bursts off its shackles, soars and sings like a bird in the 
springtime, exulting in its freedom and joyful in the 
new message that it brings. It is the note of promise 
that it strikes, the glad, inspiring message that God is 
with us; and with this thought it becomes creative, 
and gives us a new literature, wherein poetry, proph- 
ecy, wisdom, and law have been taken from their 
old treasure house, and set into a gospel message of 
hope and cheer, 
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“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach glad tidings to the poor. 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 


This passage from the book of Isaiah Jesus read one 
sabbath in a synagogue, and, taking it for his text, 
began his sermon by declaring, ‘‘“To-day hath this script- 
ure been fulfilled in your own ears.’ Thus the new 
note was struck, the proclamation made, the attitude of 
leadership taken. Henceforth preachers were to be not 
merely expounders of the law, but fulfillers; not followers, 
but leaders,—men of progressive spirit who would shape 
and revivify the Church through all the changes of history. 
Jesus was himself essentially a preacher, and his charge 
to his apostles was, ‘‘Preach.” After his death, however, 
there was danger that his disciples, stunned by so great 
a catastrophe, would sink into dead ceremonialism. 
Then came the new convert and self-appointed apostle 
Paul, a fiery, tempestuous spirit that could not be 
quenched or controlled. He was a highly educated 
man, with both a rabbinical and a classical training. 
Himself in early life a pharisee from conviction, he knew 
what ceremonialism meant; and in coming into Chris- 
tianity he thought he was leaving that behind. The 
new religion he regarded as interior and spiritual. There- 
fore in his mind the living voice of testimony and instruc- 
tion was of paramount importance. He was sent, not 
to baptize, but to preach. And it is his insistence on 
preaching as the most important agency of organized 
religion that has given to the Christian Church most of 
the life and virility that it possesses even at the present 
day. 

The times in Christian history when preaching has 
been most prominent have been periods of enlightenment, 
of progress, and of spirituality. The Reformation was 
largely a movement to increase the power and liberty of 
the pulpit. In the days of Luther and Calvin men were 
distinguished as Protestant or Catholic, according as 
they said they attended the preaching or the mass. 
But this is not, and never has been, altogether a denomi- 
national movement, even in the larger sense just now 
indicated. The Roman Catholic Church has had some 
famous preachers, and some of its monastic orders have 
made preaching their chief work. It is, however, only 
Protestantism that with unanimous emphasis has lifted 
preaching to the supreme place in the Church. This is 
because Protestantism, like the apostle Paul, and like, 
too, one greater than Paul, has regarded religion as a 
power within, of which all outward acts of worship are 
merely symbols. 

The pulpit, then, has been the organ of the inner life 
of the Church. As an institution it has emphasized the 
fact that religion is essentially spiritual. It has made 
the living voice, with the personality expressing itself 
through that voice, central in Christian worship. Where- 
ever this is so, religion must be progressive and free. 
So we have here in New England the growth of liberalism 
out of the narrow creeds and intolerant spirit of the fore- 
fathers, especially of the province of Massachusetts. 
What was the reason for the revolutionary change in 
the religious standing of New England? ‘The main cause, 
I think, was the extraordinary emphasis that was given 
to the preaching, the insistence that ministers should be 
well educated, and the large measure they received. of 
freedom and responsibility. But why, on the other 
hand, has the Quaker movement, which at the outset 
was spiritual and progressive, declined in these matters, 
and to a large extent become stereotyped and stale? 
Simply because within it no adequate provision was 
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made for the maintenance of a regular ministry; and on 
that account its people have been, until recent years, 
unorganized and its churches headless. But, since the 
Friends have come to have a regular ministry, their 
denomination has lost much of the old-time peculiarities, 
and has recovered some of the ground it had lost. 

It is evident from such facts as these that the pulpit 
is a necessary and permanent agency for the spiritual 
education of the race. The minister’s work is, first of all, 
there. All else is secondary. There is the centre of an 
influence that is to abide, there is the spirit of promise 
that trains the mind for the new conditions of this ever- 
growing world. 

It is important at all times that we keep in mind the 
high and definite and indispensable place of the pulpit, 
in order that this institution may be kept up to its high 
standard and full vigor of usefulness. There are chronic 
tendencies in the world to degrade the office of preaching. 
One symptom of such a decline is the lapsing into an 
excessive regard for ceremonies and religious sacraments. 
I hope I shall not be misunderstood in this matter. I 
think I have shown, by preaching and in other ways, 
that an impressive and beautiful form of worship is not 
to be shunned as unspiritual, but the rather striven 
after. And far be it from me to disparage worship as 
distinct from preaching, or sacraments when they are 
rationally understood. ‘These are in their place natural 
and wholesome, and necessary to the life of a religious 
institution. For just as the expression of human affection 
helps to keep it alive, so the sacraments and ceremonies 
of religion, when undertaken with the inward spirit of 
worship, minister to the spiritual life of the soul. But 
these external sacraments create nothing. They do not 
make us good or religious, any more than one could bring 
love into his heart by practising with his face before a 
mirror. Sacraments have their proper end, and they 
serve it well. But the life of God in the human soul, 
which is the essence of all religion that ever was or is, 
cannot be nourished on sacraments alone, however 
sincere and earnest the effort may be. Piety and ritual- 
ism are not antagonistic. But the ritual, if it have worth, 
is merely the outgrowth of the God-loving spirit. Two 
ways there are, and no more, whereby we may come into 
communion with God. One, and the most precious, is 
in the quiet, prayerful solitude of the mind’s inner temple. 
The other is through the living and enkindling speech 
and presence of our fellow-worshippers. No rite, no 
form, is effectual, unless it is ardent with the flame of 
hearts that glow for God. And that is best in public 
worship that best expresses the holy fire within. There- 
fore the utterance that is spontaneous and unconfined 
is the most vital part of a religious service. 

But at this time the danger to the pulpit’s supremacy 
in organized religion lies not so much in the encroach- 
ments of rites and ceremonies, as in that spirit of secular- 
ism that makes churches empty, so that the preacher 
becomes almost hopelessly a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. What can the pulpit accomplish when the hearers 
are not present to receive the message? How dishearten- 
ing it is for the preacher to contemplate that even the 
most insignificant paragraph of a daily newspaper is 
probably more widely read than the sermon into which 
he has put his best week’s thought, and for which, it 
may be, he has opened his very heart to give the message 
as a part of his life! But that is not the worst. It is to 
feel that the people need the message, yet cannot be 
persuaded to receive it. It is to know that the preacher’s 
very power of utterance is enfeebled by the fewness of 
his auditors. This may seem a personal trial for him 
alone. But, looked at in another way, it is evident that 
the indifference of the people to the pulpit means the 
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decline of the Church as a positive and progressive moral 
and spiritual agency in the land. For the heart of the 
Church is the pulpit, and, when that is feeble, the whole 
body is sick. i 
Yet I believe, friends, that the Church has the spiritual 
interests of mankind in its perpetual keeping, and that 
in time the people will realize this fact, and once more 
will fill the empty pews, and listen to the voices that now 
plead so feebly. As I believe in God and in the sanity 
of mankind, I think the time is coming when the people 
will realize that it is as necessary that our churches 
should be maintained and attended, as that our schools 
should be supported and filled with scholars. And men 
will see, I trust, that it is important they should do 
their part to keep the Church up to a high standard of 
strength and spiritual influence. So they will think it 
not a good thing that they should go on excursions or 
ride their automobiles on Sunday morning, and come to 
church only once in a while when there is no recreation 
possible. They will treat the Church seriously, with 
respect. And they that do not do so will in that enlight- 
ened age not be respectable, any more than a man is 
now respectable that shirks his duties as a citizen. This 
is in the future; but now it is a time of ignorance, and 
we must wink at the errors men commit through lack of a 
right understanding. But for you, friends, it is to set a 
good example, and show, not simply by your attendance, 
but by your intelligent interest in every way, that you 
believe in preaching and are seriously trying to get good 
out of it. 
WALPOLE, Mass. 


Geoed News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“Despondency Corrected.” 


What then remains? To seek 
Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 
Who lacks not will to use them; vows, renewed 
On the first motion of a holy thought; 
Vigils of contemplation; praise and prayer,— 
A stream, which, from the fountain of the heart 
Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 
Without access of unexpected strength. 
But, above all, the victory is most sure 
For him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 
Of Conscience, Conscience reverenced and obeyed, 
As God’s most intimate Presence in the soul, 
And his most perfect Image in the world. 

—William W ordsworth. 


Franklin and his Proverbs. 


We may doubt whether any American writer of the 
Revolutionary century is now as much read as Benjamin 
Franklin. The Autobiography, in either version, is in 
print in many nations, and may be found in palace or 
cabin. The proverbs and a few of the parables are cited, 
almost as the Scriptures are cited. One of them, indeed, 
is occasionally referred to as if it were in the Bible. 
And, when critical readers do not find it there, they are 
told that Franklin probably found it in the Rabbinical 
Writings of the Jews. 

I suppose that this popularity after a century and a 
half, more or less, of their existence has been earned by 
his well-known proverbs and parables, and from habits 
which Franklin acquired early, in his very intimate con- 
nection with the newspaper press of his time. His father 
had tried to make a tallow chandler of him. But, happily 
for the world, the boy did not like the business as well as 
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his father did, and was apprenticed to his cousin who 
was a printer. 

Let me say in passing that the reason for saying that 
Benjamin did not like the tallow chandler’s work as well 
as his father is to be found in the traditional anecdote 
of the father’s sale of the good will of his chandlery. He 
sold out for so much,—whatever seemed fair,—but re- 
served the right of being present and assisting on ‘‘Boil- 
ing Day.” 

The secret, indeed, of Franklin’s marvellous influence 
among all classes of men in so many countries is to be 
found in his determination, literally from day to day, 
“to do the thing that he was set to do,” ‘‘to do the duty 
next his hand.” That is the phrase which in modern 
life we have given to this readiness for action. In citing 
Demosthenes’ axiom that ‘‘action, action, action,” 
make the great requisite for an orator, Franklin says 
very sensibly that this does not mean, as one sophist or 
another thinks it means, the swinging the hands or the 
feet in particular ways. No! It means that the man 
who speaks must be a man who acts. He is not merely 
“to create an intelligent public opinion,’ as the gabble 
of our time proposes: he is to do something about it. 
If a street needs paving, he may make a speech at the 
town meeting as to the theory and principle of such 
paving, but he will not gain the confidence of the people 
of the town till they see that he does something about it. 
Action! 

I cannot but hope that among the Old South Leaflets, 

perhaps, we may have Poor Richard’s Proverbs reprinted, 
so that we may have at hand an authentic edition. This 
has been attempted in more than one form at many 
different times since their publication. Franklin’s own 
account of the series in his own memoirs says that he 
began to publish his Almanack under the name of Richard 
Saunders. It became popular, and he reaped ‘‘consider- 
able profit from it.” The annual sales were more than 
ten thousand copies,—a sale which would amount to 
nearly five hundred thousand copies now in our popu- 
lation, which is fifty times as large as the America of 
1752. 
He filled all the little spaces with proverbs, such as 
inculcated industry and frugality, as the means of pro- 
curing wealth and thereby securing virtue. ‘‘It is hard 
for an empty sack to stand upright.’ This is one of 
them, cited by Franklin himself, as the explanation of 
his reason for filling up with them the vacant spaces of 
the Almanack. 

In 1757 he formed them into one connected discourse, 
as the harangue of a wise old man to the people who were 
attending an auction. This was the introduction to 
the Almanack of 1757. It had a very wide circulation, 
first in this country and afterward in England and in 
France. In each of those countries it was printed as a 
broadside, and was freely circulated in English or in 
French as a good lesson in economy and thrift among the 

“sd 

“One of the company called to a plain, clean old man 
with white locks, ‘Pray, Father Abraham, what think 
you of the times, what should you advise us to do?’ 
Father Abraham stood up and replied, ‘If you would 
have my advice, I will give it to you in short; for a word 
to the wise is enough, as Poor Richard says.’”’ 

In the discourse which follows this, Father Abraham 
constantly cites Poor Richard’s proverbs :— 

“God helps them that help themselves,’’ as Poor 
Richard says. And, apparently whenever he repeats 
one of the proverbs, the words ‘‘as Poor Richard says” 
follow. 

“Sloth like rust consumes faster than labor wears, 


while the used key is always bright.”’ 
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“But dost thou love right, then do not squander time; 
for that is the stuff life is made of.” j 

“The sleeping fox catches no poultry.” ‘‘There will 
be sleeping enough in the grave.” ‘‘If time be of all 
things the most precious, wasting time must be the great- 
est prodigality.”’ ‘‘Lost time is never found again, and 
what we call time enough always proves little enough.” 
‘Drive thy business, let that not drive you.” ‘‘Early 
to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise.”’ 

Franklin never professed that all these proverbs were 
original with him. This wealthy and wise one would 
probably be found. before that time. But by far the 
largest part of them are his. Many of them have be- 
come axioms, and people cite them, forgetting their 
author. 

Are there, perhaps, some sexagenarian readers of the 
Register, who in childhood had linen pocket handker- 
chiefs on which were printed the proverbs of Poor Rich- 
ard? 

People are greatly mistaken who regard Franklin’s 
instructions as to life as being parsimonious or material- 
istic. Go to the bottom, and you find that he was an 
idealist as truly as any man of his time. He was happy 
in the element of humor beyond almost all writers of 
that age or of any age. He was hopeful to the last degree. 
No person except Washington had any such adequate 
idea as he had of what this country was to be. And for 
the religious expression of his faith we may cite the 
little ‘‘Thanksgiving’”’ which closes his proposal for the 
first hour of his well-spent day — 

‘For peace and liberty, for food and raiment, for 
corn and wine and milk, and every kind of healthful 
nourishment, Good God, I thank thee! 

‘‘For the common benefits of air and light, for useful 
fire and delicious water, Good God, I thank thee! 

‘‘For knowledge and literature, and every useful art; 
for my friends and their prosperity, and for the fewness 
of my enemies,—Good God, I thank thee! 

‘For all thy innumerable benefits; for life, and reason, 
and the use of speech; for health, and joy, and every 
pleasant hour,—my good God, I thank thee!” 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


The world delights in sunny people. The old are 
hungering for love more than for bread. ‘The air of joy 
is very cheap; and, if you can help the poor on with a 
garment of praise, it will be better for them than blan- 
kets —Henry Drummond. 


Great hearts have largest room to bless the small; 
Strong natures give the weaker home and rest: 
So Christ took little children to his breast, 

And, with a reverence more profound, we fall 
In majestic presence that can give tous 
Truth’s simplest message: ‘‘’Tis by love we live. 

—Lucy Larcom. 
a 


When a human soul draws its first furrows straight, 
the rest will surely follow. Henceforth your existence 
becomes ceaseless activity. The universe belongs to him 
who wills, who knows, who prays; but he must will, 
he must know, he must pray. In a word, he must 
possess force, wisdom, and faith. Be conquerors on 
the earth. Your convictions will be changed to cer- 


tainties—Honoré de Balzac, 
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Sit Oliver Lodge and Psychical Phe- 


nomena. 


A paper by Sir Oliver Lodge on “The 
Scientific Attitude to Marvels” was read at 
a general meeting of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research in London, England. In the 
course of his paper Sir Oliver Lodge said 
that a problem that often presents itself 
is, why have certain not very rare, though 
rather elusive, phenomena, which seem to 
have been known in all ages and in all coun- 
tries of the world, not yet attained to full 
recognition anywhere, and why are they 
so generally looked at askance and with 
suspicion? The reason is that they fall 
between two stools, They are not like 
the facts of inorganic nature, which can be 
investigated apart from the interfering 
and confusing human element, and they are 
not like the facts of history, which neces- 
sarily depend on direct experience and tes- 
timony. They are a mixture of the two, 
and so the poor subject is bandied from 
pillar to post, not belonging to any recog- 
nized category of knowledge, and still after 
all these centuries of multifarious but only 
partially recorded experience left out in the 
cold. At no period in the world’s history, 
however, has the outlook been more hopeful 
for its ultimate admission within the scope 
of an enlarged science than the present; for 
it must be admitted, even by opponents of 
the study, that a fairly favorable atmos- 
phere now exists in educated circles for the 
examination and criticism of well-supported 
evidence when such evidence was forth- 
coming. 

The hostile influence of Faraday’s great 
name has undoubtedly rendered more diffi- 
cult the scientific examination of ultra- 
normal psychical phenomena generally, and 
retarded the prosecution of their researches 
in that direction, so that the founders of 
the Society for Psychical Research wisely 
directed their attack in the first instance 
to facts of a more purely psychological char- 
acter, and their veteran explorer, Sir Will- 
iam Crookes, himself stated that had he his 
time over again he would endeavor to ap- 
proach the subject from that side rather 
than risk his reputation in an_ heroic 
attempt to enter it from the fortressed 
boundary of physical science. The effect of 
his rebuff has lasted to our own day, and 
practically success has all been attained 
on the side of ultra-normal psychology. 

Now the time has come for a renewed 
examination of the subject on its psychical 
side, and the evidence, which probably had 
never wholly ceased to exist, shows signs 
of becoming more easily and plentifully 
available. If it should turn out that strong 
and controllable manifestations of psychi- 
cal or metapsychical phenomena once more 
make their appearance in quantity and 
quality sufficient for investigation, it is the 
duty of the society not to turn its back upon 
them, but to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity of scrutinizing phenomena which, 
like solar eclipses or transits of Venus, are 
not matters of every-day occurrence, nor 
things that can be controlled and produced 
at pleasure or observed without distinct 
preparation and effort, 
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During a recent visit to France Sir Oliver 
had been impressed with the psychical or 
metapsychical activity which was displayed 
by leading men in that country, and by the 
development of some of the phenomena in 
the direction of the more elusive physical 
concomitants, such as movements without 
contact, sounds, and luminous appearances. 
Some people seem to anticipate that in this 
country also these occurrences are going 
shortly to attract more public attention than 
usual. If this anticipation turns out cor- 
rect, then a sequel may with certainty be 
expected; namely, a temporary recrudes- 
cence of superstition,—superstition of both 
kinds, the negative kind which refuses to 
examine, but dogmatically denies, the pos- 
sibility of everything to which we are not 
accustomed, and the equally objectionable 
positive superstition which, while accept- 
ing the truth of the phenomena, sees in 
them the operation of evil spirits and the 
lawless extravagance of supernature. It 
is, or should be, almost a platitude to say 
that the whole idea of ‘‘the supernatural,” 
whatever that may mean, is to be avoided 
in dealing with these things, which ought 
to be regarded simply as preternormal, or 
perhaps supernormal, or at any rate un- 
usual, and at the most weird. 

What is really wanted in the presence 
of these exceptional and puzzling occur- 
rences is, in the literal sense of the word, 
scepticism; that is to say, stringent exami- 
nation and inquiry. Dogmatism at the 
present stage, whether of the positive or of 
the negative variety, is useless. Hasty ac- 
ceptance is as much to be deprecated as 
hasty rejection. Better let these things 
remain in the hands of an initiated sect or 
priesthood than submit them to the in- 
temperate judgment of the unbalanced and 
the ill-educated on either side. It is not 
mere belief or disbelief that the society should 
strive to secure, but straightforward open- 
mindedness and an attitude of sound and 
healthy common sense. In the present stage 
of general scientific ignorance, however, it 
might not be very easy to generate in the 
public mind any sort of general apprehen- 
sion of these phenomena which should not 
be misleading and one-sided. But, after 
all, the attitude of the general public in this 
matter is liable to seem more rash and in- 
judicious, less critical and sensible, than 
perhaps it really is. It is hardly wise to 
estimate it by the utterances of wild en- 
thusiasts or hasty partisans on either side. 

Meanwhile the forces of education are 
at work, and the hopes of those who care 
for the progress of humanity run high. No 
very extensive advance can be made in the 
course of any single lifetime; but a few 
steps may be taken, and, what is more im- 
portant, a solid road laid down on which 
future progress may be more easy. The 
way to achieve that stage toward progress 
is not to assume at one leap the capricious 
and the miraculous. On the contrary, it 
is to follow the general trend of scientific 
thought and procedure, to make the usual 
hypotheses of the uniformity of nature and 
of the supremacy of the reign of law; to 
assume the intelligibility and harmony of 
the uniyerse, and to™endeavor to bind new 
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knowledge of every kind to the old by links 
of rational theory and working hypothesis. 

It may be that some of the facts offered 
to consideration are of a bizarre and unprom- 
ising order, but so it has often been with 
the facts of science in their prenatal stage: 
they have before now seemed insignificant 
or even ludicrous. But because they be- 
long to a vascent and infantile branch of 
science, are new facts really of little impor- 
tance or small interest? By no means. 
Metapsychical phenomena are essentially 
worthy of investigation, and they will be 
investigated by those who feel called to the 
work, although they are looked at askance 
to.some of the scientific magnates of to-day. 
To attend to the consequences which may 
ultimately flow from investigations, though 
certainly a subject of great interest, is not 
the function of a scientific society, whose 
attitude to phenomena concerns only inves- 
tigation, classification, and elucidation, the 
ascertainment and recording of truth, let 
the consequences be what they may.—Lon. 
don Times. 


Omar Khayyam. 


Sayer of sooth and searcher of dim skies! 

Lover of song and sun and summer-tide, 

For whom so many roses bloomed and died, 
Tender interpreter, most sadly wise, 
Of earth’s dumb, inarticulated cries! 

Time’s self cannot estrange us nor divide ; 

Thy hand still beckons from the garden-side, 
Through green vine garlands, when the winter dies. 


Thy calm eyes smile on us, thine eyes are wet ; 
The nightingale’s full song sobs all through thine, 
And thine in hers,— part human, part divine! 
Among the deathless gods thy place is set, 
All-wise, but drowsy with life’s mingled wine,, 
Laughter and learning, passion and regret. 
— Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


The Excellence of Simplicity. 


It would be no bad exercise for the younger 
poet of to-day to lay aside his pen for a 
while, and turn to the first of the two little 
volumes which the late Prof. Palgrave com- 
piled out of the best songs and lyrical poems 
in the English language, and christened by 
the appropriate title of ‘“The Golden Treas- 
ury.” If he read with insight, he might 
possibly light upon the secret which is the 
key to the immortal palaces of song; for he 
could hardly fail to be struck by the pre- 
vailing characteristic of those masterpieces 
of our lyrical genius, the beautiful simplicity 
both of their metre and expression. And 
perhaps, after wandering in this garden of 
roses still wet with the dew of their first 
fragrant freshness, he might, if a true poet, 
learn a disgust of all things false and artifi- 
cial, and come to see that even art is only 
art in so far as it wears the face of sincerity 
and truth. For every poet in his making 
is, as Wordsworth observed, handicapped by 
being born within a narrow circle: of ex- 
pression, which is supposed to belong to 
poetry and poetry alone, and outside which 
he hesitates to step for fear of forfeiting his 
claim to the name of poet. Outside this 
circle the mere rhymester or maker of verses 
never steps, because without creative power 
or inspiration of his own he merely juggles 
with the dead forms of poetry, with metre 
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and rhythm, things that he has received 
from others; his poetry is an exercise, but 
an exercise only perfect, maybe, according 
to the accepted canons of his art, but lack- 
ing the one thing necessary to give it breath 
and life. And it is characteristic of the mere 
versifier that it is on the difficulties of his 
metre and the extravagance of his rhythm 
that his title to the name of poet rests. 
Perhaps all poets pass through this phase, 
and perhaps this is the reason why, as the 
legacy of poetic diction increases, so does 
the individual note grow less. Few have 
the strength to throw off the shackles of 
tradition and trust their own unaided voices. 
Wordsworth had this strength: he is indeed 
the most signal example of the excellence 
to be attained in poetry by purity of lan- 
guage and simplicity of style. His life 
might also be taken as an ideal to be fol- 
lowed by those whose eyes are toward the 
eternal places. Ridiculed by most of his 
contemporaries, thrust out of sight by the 
meaner spirits of his day, he was an old 
man ere he came into his own and wore his 
tardy laurels,—laurels that have grown 
greener with each succeeding year. For, 
concerning Wordsworth, posterity—trelent- 
less judge of false and true, of base and 
beautiful—has spoken with no uncertain 
voice. And it is his crowning glory that, 
dull and uninspired as he may appear to the 
uncritical mind and the undiscerning eye, 
it is to the poet, to the lover of words in 
their linked sweetness and long-drawn har- 
monies, that he makes his chief appeal. 
Not that he is a poet’s poet in the same way 
as Shelley and Keats, but perhaps none but 
poets fully realize his greatness. No less 
a critic than Coleridge, himself a master of 
word-magic, remarks on the curiosa felicitas 
of his language. ‘Since Milton,’”’ he says, 
“T know of no poet with so many felicities 
and unforgettable lines as you.’ We have 
cited Wordsworth because, whenever the 
subject of simplicity is under discussion, his 
name must always take a foremost place, 
and because it is our contention that the 
first lyrics in our language are those which 
owe the least to meretriciousness of phrase 
or adornment of metre. That Prof. Pal- 
grave held this opinion must be plain to all 
who are read in his ‘Golden Treasury,” 
where Wordsworth is represented by no 
less than forty-one pieces. The enduring 
things of poetry—as, indeed, of prose—have 
ever been those which are expressed in 
simple and direct language. And it is a 
pity that the words ‘‘simple”’ and ‘‘simplic- 
ity” are capable of so many shades of mean- 
ing, because simplicity in art is a rare and 
precious thing, and much more difficult to 
attain than what is overstrained and ex- 
aggerated. It is, indeed, a commonplace 
that simplicity is the test of an author’s 
strength, or, in other words, that the great 
artist is he whose work is so perfect as to 
seem wrought without effort. Directly the 
effort is visible the spell is broken. And 
here the poet treads on dangerous ground, 
on shifting sands wherein the reputation 
of many a singer has disappeared. To strain 
after simplicity, to ‘‘play the sedulous ape,” 
have often the same results as a striving 
after novel and exaggerated effects of metre 
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and expression. The effect attained in both 
is artificial and ephemeral. Into this pit- 
fall fell Tennyson, who even in his first and 
finest efforts worked dangerously near it, 
and from those depths he never succeeded 
in extricating himself. FitzGerald even 
went so far as to say that he wrote nothing 
worth remembering after his ‘Locksley 
Hall” volume,—an opinion which posterity 
is certainly beginning to indorse-~—The 
Academy. 


Bird Leaflets. 


The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties is issuing a series of Educational Leaf- 
lets on our common birds. Each leaflet con- 
tains a four-page description of the habits 
and economic value of a single species, and 
is illustrated with an accurately colored plate 
showing the male and female bird, photo- 
graphs of their nest and eggs, etc. There is 
also—and for teachers this seems a valuable 
feature—a fac-simile outline of the plate, to 
be colored by children from the original,— 
an object-lesson which should aid in im- 
pressing the bird’s distinguishing marks on 
the mind of the student. 

These leaflets and illustrations are first 
published in Bird-lore, the organ of the so- 
cieties; and all teachers subscribing to this 
magazine will receive, free of charge, two 
extra copies of each leaflet, two colored 
plates, and six outline drawings on applica- 
tion to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies at 141 Broadway, New York City. 
Additional copies may be had at cost. 


Literature, 

Mount Desert. A History. By George 
E. Street. Edited by Samuel A. Eliot, 
with a memorial introduction by Wilbert 
A. Anderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.50.—The editor’s preface of this 
book shows that it is a continuous histori- 
cal narrative made up from papers and 
notes by different authors which Dr. Street 
collected, hoping to have a book in readi- 
ness for the three hundredth anniversary 
of Champlain’s discovery of the island in 
Mount Desert. The anniversary was cele- 
brated in 1904; but illness had interfered 
with Dr. Street’s labors, and the closing 
days of 1903 closed them by death. Dr. 
George Edward Street was a familiar figure 
of South-west Harbor. His interest in the 
Maine coast dated from his life in Wiscasset 
where he was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational church there in 1864, remain- 
ing until his call to the church in Exeter, 
where he lived, as pastor or as pastor em- 
eritus, until his death. Mr. Anderson’s 
preface is an interesting tribute to his mem- 
ory. The chapters which follow tell the 
romantic story of the early explorations, 
beginning in 1604, when an organized 
French colony seeking a home steered their 
way up the St. Croix River. The disper- 
sion of the Mount Desert colony ten years 
later took with it the dream of Jesuit do- 
minion on that coast, and it was not until 
a century and a half afterward that the 
first English settlers appeared; and Thomas 
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Cobbet, an Indian captive, is the only white 
man known to have set foot on the island 
for seventy years following its abandon- 
ment. For many years, again, it was the 
rendezvous for French expeditions against 
New England. It was about 1760 that a 
tide of immigration set eastward from Mas- 
sachusetts, encouraged by Gov. Bernard, 
to whom one-half the island had been granted 
by the Massachusetts Court, only to be 
confiscated by the Revolutionary patri- 
ots. His son, John Bernard, finally man- 
aged to secure his rights there, however; 
and by the intervention of Lafayette the 
other half of the island was granted to the 
grand-daughter of Cadillac, the early French 
adventurer, The later history of the island 
is one, first, of plain and frugal settlers, 
who lived close to nature. Social and in- 
dustrial conditions are exemplified by cer- 
tain typical careers, such as that of John 
Gilley, who served President Eliot as the 
hero of his well-known book; and an ac- 
count of the growth of the summer colo- 
nies completes the story, which has an in- 
terest not confined to those fortunate 
enough to be numbered among regular resi- 
dents or visitors there. 


Gop’s IMAGE IN MAN, AND ITS DEFACE- 
MENT: By James Orr, D.D., New York: 
A. C Armstrong & Son. $1.75——This is 
an apology for the Scriptural record of the 
history of the world, and an attempt to 
show that, by modern science, the record 
in Genesis is not discredited. We do not 
think the author makes out his case. The 
most that he can claim to prove is that 
there is a possible interpretation of the 
doctrine of evolution, which does not con- 
tradict a possible interpretation of the record 
in Genesis. This very few candid thinkers 
would care to deny. The less the apologists 
insist upon the inerrancy, infallibility, and 
plenariness of the record, the more ready all 
intelligent thinkers are to acknowledge the 
grandeur and beauty of the story of creation 
as recorded in Genesis, or the giving of the 
moral law as recorded in Exodus and Deu- 
teronomy, or the character of the great per- 
sonages who figure in the Old Testament 
story. But, when we are pinned down by 
our lecturer to what he offers as a statement 
of facts, we find the evidence and the logic 
insufficient for his purpose. With most 
other religious men we most heartily ac- 
cept his denial of the claims of Haeckel and 
others of that kind, who have a brief to 
defend against religion as they see it organ- 
ized in some of the churches. But his argu- 
ments against Haeckel are not so potent as 
those of Sir Oliver Lodge, whose logic, how- 
ever, does not drive him into defence of the 
tradition of supernaturalism which is now 
discredited. Still, good work is done by 
our lecturer in opening the mind of his 
hearers to the perception of the fact, which 
there is now no denying, of the existence in 
the world of a doctrine of evolution, which will 
not be put down or put aside by gainsay- 
ing or contradiction on the part of any one. 
It may be that the polemical attitude was 
necessary in the atmosphere of Princeton; 
but we think more good would have been 
done with the public at large if, without 
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fighting Haeckel and his kind with uncer- 
tain weapons of knowledge and logic, and 
without attempting to shore up the fallen 
timbers of the old tradition, Dr. Orr had 
done as Dr. Drummond did before him, and 
looked for all the exceptional features of 
evolution which are certain to bear the test 
of scrutiny, and out of them had shaped 
a mew message to a world which is sorely 
in need of reassurance concerning the pri- 
mary truths of religion. 


RHODE ISLAND. Series of American Com- 
monwealths. By Irving Berdine Richman. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 
This series of historical studies includes 
now sixteen States, with half a dozen more 
promised as in present preparation. As a 
whole the series affords convenient and 
pleasant access to the salient facts in the 
development of each commonwealth, due 
attention being paid to its relation with the 
others as well as to that part of its growth 
which might naturally be neglected in a 
comprehensive review of the union of States. 
The history of Rhode Island is called a 
study in separatism, since this important 
factor, which had much to do with its origin, 
has been by no means wanting in the subse- 
quent course of events. Dr. Edward Chan- 
ning wrote recently that all existing histories 
of Rhode Island are “‘full of prejudice against 
Massachusetts.” Mr. Richman writes now 
as one who possesses no relationship, an- 
cestral or contemporary, to New England. 
The first period of Rhode Island history 
was characterized by a struggle against col- 
lectivism, both in bodies politic and in re- 
ligious sects; and, when the age of: Roger 
Williams came to an end, the principle of 
the independence of Church and State had 
been asserted in actual practice for the 
first time in history. Mr. Richman writes 
of the period between 1690 and 1763 as the 
period of ‘‘Commerce and Co-operation,” 
and part third is entitled ‘‘ Unification and 
Manufactures.’’ While the last two periods 
are important and show how deeply in- 
grained into the thought and action of the 
people were the principles which first set 
them apart from others, the first part is 
most important as comprehending the time 
“when Rhode Island alone among com- 
monwealths exemplified . . . the idea of soul 
liberty, or freedom of conscience, in religion 
and the idea of the rights of man in politics.” 


Witp WuHeEaT: A DorRSET ROMANCE. By 
M. E. Francis. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.—This is a strangely improbable 
story, and is therefore one of the things that 
might probably happen. The plot of the 
story and the incidents are in entire accord 
with and illustrate the peculiar traits of 
Dorsetshire, where! the scenes are laid. A 
rich yeoman, who probably called himself 
a gentleman, but full of the pride of race, 
nevertheless, makes his will, in which he 
gives everything in the lump, first to his 
wife, and, succeeding her, to his eldest son. 
The younger son feels his dependence, and 
with bitterness of spirit rebels against his 
father’s decree. Then ‘comes a fairylike 
creature, afterward described as a dream 
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child, who snatches his heart away, and, by 
a careless challenge, leads him to give up 
his home and his friends, and to drop from 
his station, as an independent yeoman, to 
become an underkeeper of the estate where 
his ladylove dwells. Within this tangle 
there is worked out, through much toil and 
trouble, the fate of our hero and those who 
are involved with him. How he comes at 
last to his own is told with many interest- 
ing episodes, by the way. When his trou- 
bles are over, one of his workmen said, 
““Maister Peter be a deal softer-hearted and 
better-tongued since he’ve a-sowed his crop 
o’ wild oats.” ‘’Twas never wild oats,” 
another character in the book made reply. 
“There was never no vice in Maister Peter. 
’Twas good grain what he sowed, though 
it mid ha’ felled the wrong side 0’ the fence. 
There! ’ITwas Wild Wheat!” 


FROM SERVITUDE TO SERVICE. By vari- 
ous Authors. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. $1.10 net.—These chapters are 
the Old South Lectures on the history and 
work of Southern institutions for the educa- 
tion of the negro, and form together a thrill- 
ing story of the rise and development of our 
best educational work. Every lecture was 
given by a man who is actually spending his 
life and energies in the work about which he 
spoke, and every one thrills still with the 
vibrating personal enthusiasm or determi- 
nation of the man behind it. One of these 
eight chapters, that on Tuskegee Institute, 
by Prof. Roscoe Conkling Bruce, was printed 
in full in the Christian Register soon after it 
was delivered. The other writers are Prof. 
Kelly Miller of Howard University, President 
William G. Frost of Berea, Principal H. B. 
Frissell of Hampton Institute, Prof. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois of Atlanta, and President 
James G. Merrill of Fisk University. To- 
gether these give an authoritative and com- 
prehensive picture of these schools and col- 
leges and the distinctive work which they are 
doing with nobility of aim and fidelity of 
method. May the book go far, and carry 
with it the unspoken plea for encouragement 
and help for these men in the work they have 
at heart. 


EUTYCHUS AND HIS RELATIONS. Pulpit 
and Pew Papers. By Brooke Herford. 
Boston: The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion.—Many years ago, when Dr. Herford 
was a young minister in England, he wrote 
various papers concerning the relations be- 
tween the minister and the people. Were 
it not stated in the preface that these essays 
came out of his early experience in Eng- 
land, that fact would quickly reveal itself 
to the observant reader because of his 
references to ‘“‘the chapel,” which designa- 
tion Unitarian dissenters in England meekly 
accept for what in America we proudly 
call churches, and would sufficiently indicate 
the place and time of his writing. Then, 
again, his description of the people whom 
he discusses and their relations to the life 
of the parishes suggest a social atmosphere 
quite unlike anything that he enjoyed 
in America. These papers are wholesome, 
breezy, good-natured criticisms, and reflec- 
tions en the minister and people who made 
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up the dissenting congregation, and to 
whom, in his early life, Dr. Herford minis- 
tered. They begin to have an antique 
flavor and a charm something like that 
which we find in Cranford and other sketches 
of life in England half a century ago. 


THE VaGaBonD Boox. By Frank Far- 
rington. Deposit, N.Y.: the Oquaga Press. 
$1.—The spirit of Vagabondia, the love of 
out-of-doors, appeals to everybody in the 
springtime, when the sap begins to stir, 
and to some of us it appeals all the year 
round. That is why Mr. Farrington’s pleas- 
ant papers on December walking and the 
joys of October gypsying and the delight of © 
a day off for fishing strike responsive chords, 
both of memory and of purpose. He 
writes of the winter camp, of country hos- 
pitality, and of the art of loafing; and he 
has even a glimpse of Vagabondia for shut-ins 
who can only look from their windows. 
Mr. Farrington has at times contributed 
poems to the Christian Register, and the 
present volume has almost as much verse 
as prose in its composition. Out-of-door 
books are sure of a circle of friends, not 
always a large circle, perhaps, but surely 
an appreciative one, members of an inclu- 
sive fellowship. 


THE RoaD BuILDERS. By Samuel Merwin, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
Mr. Merwin makes one in love with the 
men who do things. He is stirred by the 
power in and behind great undertakings, and 
has a fine appreciation of the qualities they 
imply in those who put them through in the 
face of obstacles. The history of the build- 
ing of the S. and W. road is a complication 
of cross interests, dominated by the will of 
a Single man who had none of the complica- 
tions to consider, except so far as they hin- 
dered his own especial work. That he put 
through, and how he did it, Mr. Merwin 
tells with plenty of incident and graphic delin- 
eation. It is one of the books which ad- 
vance to a successful finish without hint or 
suspicion of a love interest. 


THE WOMAN OF To-MORROW. By Helen 
M. Winslow. New York: James Pott & 
Co. $1 mnet.—Miss Winslow believes in 
women without disbelieving in men. Her 
sense of humor saves her from exaggera- 
tion, and she has too much good sense not 
to keep her proportionate values in mind. 
Her woman of the future will be home- 
loving, but she will economize her time. 
She will not farm out her children, but she 
will realize that she does not do her whole 
duty for them by merely keeping their feet 
dry and their clothes mended. Inciden- 
tally Miss Winslow helps to bring forward 
the day of the broad-minded, true-hearted 
woman, in whom she believes, by exempli- 
fying her ideal and making it attractive 
to others. 


NORTHLAND HEROES. By Florence Hol- 
brook. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
35 cents net.—The stories of the northern 
heroes, Fridthjof and Beowulf, belong right- 
fully among those with which children should 
be familiar, and Miss Holbrook has put 
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them into good English not too difficult 
for children’s comprehension, while she has 
equally” avoided the too common fault of 
talking down to them. Beowulf was “of 
all kings the mildest, the noblest of men, 
the gentlest to his people and most worthy 
of praise.’ Fridthjof strove by repentance 
to atone for wrong unwittingly done. They 
are centuries away from the Homeric heroes. 


THE TRAVELLING THIRDS. By Gertrude 
Atherton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—Although less daring in its main 
conception than certain other books of this 
writer, this has the dash and unexpected- 
ness which constitute important elements 
of their interest. Catalina, a brilliant Cali- 
fornia girl, is the right heroine for a story 
which is played out in Spain, and includes 
in its dramatis persone not only the Amer- 
ican girl and the English lover, but a fiery, 
kidnapping peasant who threatens tragedy 
and Americans who furnish comedy. The 
Spanish scenes are a good setting for this 
modern love-story. 


THE Passport By Richard Bagot. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—In this 
novel youthful passion and simplicity of 
purpose are set over against intrigue and 
worldly self-seeking. With accessory in- 
terests of a peasant uprising, a romantic 
castle with secret passages, and a monk’s 
hereditary interest in the young lovers who 
repeat for him his own romance, the story 
moves to a dramatic and satisfactory climax 
and finish. The Italian atmosphere is well 
maintained; but the book, though foreign 
in setting, is sufficiently human to hold the 
reader in touch with its various incidents. 


Tommy Post-orrick. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
This true story of a cat makes the reader 
acquainted with a personage almost as im- 
portant as Owney, the post-office dog, who 
travelled all over the world, sure of friends 
everywhere, and laden with proofs of their 
generosity. Tommy belongs to the Hart- 
ford post-office; and, although not so great 
a traveller as Owney, he has had adventures 
quite as surprising and even more danger- 
ous. Mrs. Jackson writes always with ani- 
mation, and tells his story with good effect. 


Miscellaneous. 


Bates & Guild Company of Boston have 
recently published a large special number 
of the Architectural Review upon Church 
Building. It contains many elevations of 
churches and suggestions of value for build- 
ing committees. The publishers claim that 
it is the most up-to-date work on American 
churches. The price of this special number 
is $2 per copy, postpaid. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
comes a book of Forty Anthems for use in 
Liberal Churches. These anthems have 
been chosen with care, and represent the 
best composers in this field of work. Twelve 
out of the forty numbers are for special oc- 
casions. Four of the anthems are written 


by Charles Gounod, three each by Arthur ae 
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Sullivan, Joseph Barnby, and Dudley Buck, 
two each by King Hall, Henry Hiles, and 
Michael Watson, while other composers 
are represented by single mumbers. The 
price of the book is $1 postpaid. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish a series 
of books that are always in demand for at- 
tractive, but inexpensive, gift-books, called 
the What is Worth While Series (each 30 
cents net). They contain each a helpful 
study or essay, bound in white, decorated 
covers. In this series comes Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s famous sermon preached before the 
young men of Harvard, in which he gave his 
definition of God as one great, eternal, under- 
lying Cause, an infinite and eternal Energy. 
It was written to show that a belief in 
the fatherhood of God is consistent with 
acceptance of the scientific idea of the uni- 
verse. In a study of Is Life worth Living? 
Frederick Lynch finds his affirmative an- 
swer in the hope of immortality, which coun- 
sels courage and patience to him who suffers, 
—an immortality which shall bring reward 
and recompense. Rev. Charles Edward 
Jefferson studies the relation of Fazth and 
Life, following somewhat in the line of Prof. 
James’s The Will to Believe, and analyzing 
the difficulties of men who hesitate or doubt. 
Annie Russell Marble, leaving to the ministers 
the discussion of religious and philosophical 
problems, writes an essay of practical help- 
fulness in Books in their Seasons, which con- 
tains much pleasant suggestion and cheery 
comment. Rev. J. R. Miller, than whom 
nobody has written more comfortingly to 
souls that mourn and more lovingly to those 
who would lead the life of service, finds a 
congenial topic in The Beauty of Kindness. 
Other books from his pen are, The Inner Life 
(50 cents net) and When the Song begins (85 
cents net), the former printed on fine paper 
with full-page illustrations, and the latter 
consisting of a series of chapters “intended 
to help people in learning how to live.”” They 
are to translate the teachings of Christianity 
into the language of common days and ex- 
periences. In this connection may be noted 
also a book by Samuel Valentine Cole, presi- 
dent of Wheaton Seminary, who has written 
in The Life that Counts (75 cents net) much 
encouragement to him who would live the 
life of the spirit. It may be summarized 
in Mr. Cole’s own saying,—‘‘ When one culti- 
vates his sense of God, he soon finds the com- 
monplace things of earth taking on for him 
the glory of heaven.” 


Books Received. 


From Houghton Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Etna and Kirkersville. By Morris Schaff. $1. 
Cities of St. Paul. By William Burnet Wright. 
Sidney Lanier. By Edwin Mims. 
Louisiana. A Record of Expansion. 


$1.10. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
By Albert Phelps. 


$1.10 
Northland Heroes. By Florence “paid 
Paradise. By Alice Brown. $1.5) 
Th be ore of the Milky Way, By Lafcadio Hearn. 


By Edward Stanwood. $1.25 


35 cents, 


Psy “Gillespie Blaine. 
net. 
Letters from the Dead to the Dead. By Oliver Lector. 


rita, Land of the Gods. By 
Alice Mabel Bacon. $1.50. 
From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 
Right and Wrong Thinking and their Results. By Aaron | 
Martin Crane. $1.40 net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
vikings of the Pacific. By A.C. Laut. $2. 
ork of Preaching. By Arthur S. Hoyt, D.D. 


Some stories of Japan. 


$1.50. 
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Eacu Numper Comprises 240 PAGES. 
Price nachange® Annual subscription $2.50, 
port free. Single numbers, 75 cents, post 
ree, 
Enlarged to 240 pages, 2s. 6d. net; post free, 28. 9d, 
Subscriptions, 10s. per annum, post free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A bere REVIEW OF RELIGION, 

OLOGY, AND PHILOSUPHY. 

Pyaar contents of the January number 
CHRISTIANITY FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Ill. Christianity from ae Reise Stand- 

point. By Ameer Ali, M.A., C.I 
OUTCOME a THE THEOLOGICAL MOVE- 
i pan AGE. Bythe Rev. Heber 
Nevioe B 


A JAPANESE” BUDDHIST SECT WHICH 
Sa phi ed eee BY FAITH. 

y James Tro 
THE WORKING. FAITH OF THE SOCIAL 
RE COR thy It. By Prof, Henry Jones, 


LL D. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. I. The 
Material plemen’ in Christianity. By Sir 
Oliver Lod 

FAI es RE Son, AND RELIGION. By 

.'8. Shiller. , 
wHo MAKES OUR THEOLOGY? By Prof. 


E. 

CHRIST AND CAESAR. By Prof. 
Iverach, D.D. 

DO I BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION? 
By F. Storrs Turner. 

INFINITY. By St. George Stock 

RELIGIOUS thule DGE AS A SCHOOL 
SUBJECT. By S. Furnell, M. 

ARE THE CLERGY HONEST? By the Rev. 
WwW. Hate Be A. 

PLEA FOR MYSTICISM ONCE MORE. By 

Mrs, G. H. Fox. 

DISCUSSIONS. REVIEWS. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF RECENT LITERATURE. 

A Specimen number post free from the pub- 
lishers. 

Subscriptions are booked no single numbers 
sold by G. E. STECHERT & Co., 129-133 
West Twentieth Street, ow York, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, or from any good bookseller or the 


publishers, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
14 Henrietta ee Covent Garden, 
London, W.C., England, 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


James 


NOW READY: 
Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 
2. ‘Mind the Light.’’ 
3. The Geneva Council. 
4. The Way to God. 
5. The Federation of Churches— and the Uni- 
6 
7 
8 
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(By Robert Collyer.) 


tarians. 
. What is Christianity ? 
The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 

. Missionary Motives. 
9. Honesty in Religion. 

Salvation by Character. 
The Jew in Christendom. 

Healing Shadows. (By Robert Collyer.) 


13. Pilgrims. 

14, The Christmas Joy. 

15. What Wouid I Like to Do in the Coming 
Year? 

16. The Growth of Pity. 

17. The Wonder of the World. 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


LANCASTER on tse NASHUA 


| The Holiday Gift Book. Sixty full oy views of 
oven 9 Mass., with historical notes. Full leather, gilt 
edges, $3; cloth, $2. Express prepaid. 


Miss M. A. TOLMAN, Publisher, Leominster, Mass. 
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The Dome. 
A Plea. 


O little maidens of to-day, 

Like little, dear, old-fashioned girls, 

You part your hair and brush your curls, 

Smooth off the brow, 

And wonder how 

The pity ever came to pass 

That every little lad and lass 

Some years ago—as pictures show— 

Did cut their hair and let it drop 

‘To cover their sweet foreheads up. 

To-morrow’s little maidens, pray, 

Will you not also please to wear 

The pretty bands of parted hair, 

And leave your little foreheads bare? 
—Edith Colby Banfield, in “The Place of My Desire.’ 


For the Christian Register. 


Bobby and Betty. 


BY H, G. DURYEE. 


It was preserving time, and everybody 
in the McLean family who was grown up 
or half grown up was busy doing something 
with fruit. The mother was measuring 
sugar, the aunts were paring quinces, the 
sisters were skimming the bubbly froth from 
the preserving kettles, and the maid was 
flying round here and there and everywhere 
making a great clatter. 

That left the twins, Bobby and Betty, 
to look out for themselves; for, being not 
even half grown up, there was no part in 
the work for them. 

They stood round much in the way, until 
one of the aunts, giving them a doughnut 
apiece and two hugs, turned them into the 
dining-room and told them to play circus. 

This they did for a little while; that is, 
as long as the doughnuts lasted and they 
could pretend they were animals feeding. 
Then they tired of that game and tried 
others. But presently Bobby, while being 
a steam-engine, ran against the pantry 
door, and it swung in. Bobby as the engine 
and Betty as the train of cars tumbled in 
a heap on the floor. That was a wreck, 
and they had to rescue each other. When 
that was accomplished, they were inside 
the pantry, and they looked about. All 
around on the shelves were rows and rows 
of glass jars with beautiful colored fruit 
showing through; and on the lowest shelf 
were glasses filled with something more 
beautiful than all the rest, and the glasses 
were not covered. 

Bobby walked close to the shelf and looked 
at the glasses: Betty followed and did the 
same. 

Bobby bent over and took one small 
sniff: Betty bent over and took a little 
bigger sniff. 

Bobby put one finger tip in the glass 
directly in front of him and tasted. Betty 
put one finger tip in the glass directly in 
front of her and tasted. It was quince 
jelly, and they loved quince jelly. But no- 
body had asked them to have any. 

Presently Bobby thought and thought, 
and drew Betty’s head close to his mouth 
and whispered in her ear. Betty nodded 
her head up and down and whispered back. 


Then they both moved up to the shelf, and, | 
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dipping their fingers the whole length into 
the glasses, drew them out and allowed 
the delicious drops to drip into their open 
mouths. Once they did it, and again and 
again, until the two glasses were nearly 
empty. It was such good jelly! 

When they were getting the last drops, 
they heard a noise, and turned round to see 
one of the aunts standing in the doorway. 

“Why, Betty and Bobby McLean,” she 
said, ‘‘what have you been doing?” 

Bobby gave a last suck to his fingers. 

“We wasth playing.’’ Bobby had a lisp. 

“He was the mother,” explained Betty. 

“And Betty wasth the little girl,’ con- 
tinued Bobby. 

“And the mother said to the little girl, 
‘Wouldn’t you like some quince jelly, my 
dear?’”’ 

“And the little girl said, ‘Yes, thank you, 
very much,’” 

“So we both had some.’’ 

For a moment the aunt looked strange, 
and something seemed to be tickling her 
throat; but finally she drew the smeared 
children to her. “That is a very nice game,” 
she said. “But, before you play it again 
in the pantry, you'd better ask your real 
mother first. Now come out and be washed 
phh ep ; 

And somehow, though their aunt hadn’t 
scolded a bit, Bobby and Betty knew they 
had done wrong, and were sorry, and re- 
solved never to do so again. 


A Boy in Boston. 


BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (EDITED BY 
M, C. CRAWFORD). 


Ill. 


When about sixteen years of age, I hap- 
pened to meet with a book, written by one 
Tryon, recommending a vegetable diet. I 
determined to go into it. My brother, being 
yet unmarried, did not keep house, but 
boarded himself and his apprentices in an- 
other family. My refusing to eat flesh 
occasioned an inconveniency, and I was 
frequently chid for my singularity. I made 
myself acquainted with Tryon’s manner of 
preparing some of his dishes, such as boiling 
potatoes or rice, making hasty-pudding, and 
a few others, and then proposed to my 
brother that, if he would give me weekly half 
the money he paid for my board, I would 
board myself. He instantly agreed to it, 
and I presently found that I could save half 
what he paid me. 

This was an additional fund for buying 
books. But I had another advantage in it. 
My brother and the rest going from the 
printing-house to their meals, I remained 
there alone, and, despatching presently my 
light repast, which often was no more than 
a biscuit or a slice of bread, a handful of 
raisins or a tart from the pastry-cook’s, and 
a glass of water, had the rest of the time till 
their return for study, in which I made the 
greater progress from that greater clearness 
of head and quicker apprehension which 
usually attend temperance in eating and 
drinking. 

And now it was that, being on some occa- 
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sion made ashamed of my ignorance in 
figures, which I had twice failed at. learning 
when at school, I took “ Cocker’s book of 
arithmetic, and went through the whole 
myself with great ease... . 

My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun 
to print a newspaper. It was the second 
that appeared in America, and was called 
the New England Courant. The only one 
before it was the Boston News-Letter. I re- 
member his being dissuaded by some of his 
friends from the undertaking, as not likely 
to succeed, one newspaper being, in their 
judgment, enough for America. At this 
time (1771) there are not less than five-and- 
twenty. He went on, however, with the 
undertaking, and, after having worked in 
composing the types and printing off the 
sheets, I was employed to carry the papers 
through the streets to the customers. 

He had some ingenious men among his 
friends, who amused themselves by writing 
little pieces for this paper, which gained it 
credit and made it more in demand, and 
these gentlemen often visited us. Hearing 
their conversations, and their accounts of 
the approbation their papers were received 
with, I was excited to try my hand among 
them; but, being still a boy, and suspecting 
that my brother would object to printing 
anything of mine in his paper if he knew it 
to be mine, I contrived to disguise my hand, 
and, writing an anonymous paper, I put it at 
night under the door of the printing-house. 

It was found in the morning, and commu- 
nicated to his writing friends when they 
called in as usual. They read it, commented 
on it in my hearing, and I had the exquisite 
pleasure of finding it met with their appro- 
bation, and that, in their different guesses 
at the author, none were named but men of 
some character among us for learning and 
ingenuity. I suppose now that I was rather 
lucky in my judges, and that perhaps they 
were not really so very good ones as I then 
esteemed them. 

Encouraged, however, by this, I wrote and 
conveyed in the same way to the press sev- 
eral more papers which were equally ap- 
proved; and I kept my secret till my small 
fund of sense for such performances was 
pretty well exhausted, and then I discovered 
it, when I began to be considered a little 
more by my brother’s acquaintance, and in 
a manner that did not quite please him, as 
he thought—probably with reason—that it 
tended to make me too vain. And perhaps 
this might be one occasion of the differences 
that we began to have about this time. 

Though a brother, he considered himself 
as my master and me as his apprentice, 
and accordingly expected the same ser- 
vices from me as he would from another, 
while I thought he demeaned me too much in 
some things he required of me, who from 
a brother expected more indulgence. Our 
disputes were often brought before our 
father, and I fancy I was either generally 
in the right or else a better pleader, because 
the judgment was generally in my favor. 
But my brother was passionate, and had 
often beaten me, which I took extremely 
amiss; and, thinking my apprenticeship was 
very tedious, I was continually wishing for 
some opportunity of shortening it, which at 
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length offered in a manner unexpected. 
(I fancy his harsh and tyrannical treatment 
of me might be a means of impressing me 
with that aversion to arbitrary power that 
has stuck to me through my whole life.) 

One of -the pieces in our newspaper on 
some political point, which I have now for- 
gotten, gave offence to the Assembly. He 
was taken up, censured, and imprisoned for 
a month, by the speaker’s warrant, I sup- 
pose, because he would not discover his 
author. I, too, was taken up and examined 
before the council; but, though I did not 
give them any satisfaction, they contented 
themselves with admonishing me, and dis- 
missed me perhaps as an apprentice who 
was bound to keep his master’s secrets. 

During my brother’s confinement, which I 
resented a good deal, notwithstanding our 
private differences, I had the management 
of the paper; and I made bold to give our 
rulers some rubs in it, which my brother 
took very kindly, while others began to con- 
sider me in an unfavorable light, as a young 
genius that had a turn for libelling and satire. 
My brother’s discharge was accompanied with 
an order from the House (a very odd one) that 
“JAMES FRANKLIN SHOULD NO LONGER PRINT 
‘THE PAPER CALLED THE ‘NEW ENGLAND 
CouRANT.’”’ 

There was a consultation held in our 
printing-house among his friends what he 
should do in this case. Some proposed to 
evade the order by changing the name of 
the paper; but my brother seeing incon- 
veniences in that, it was finally concluded 
on, as a better way, to let it be printed for 
the future under the name of Benjamin 
Franklin. And, to avoid the censure of the 
' Assembly that might fall on him as still 
printing it by his apprentice, the contrivance 
was that my old indenture should be returned 
to me, with a full discharge on the back of 
it, to be shown on occasion; but, to secure 
to him the benefit of my service, I was to 
sign new indentures for the remainder of the 
term, which were to be kept private. A 
very flimsy. scheme it was. However, it 
was immediately executed, and the paper 
went on accordingly under my name for sev- 
eral months. 

At length, a fresh difference arising be- 
tween my brother and me, I took upon me 
to assert my freedom, presuming that he 
would not venture to produce the new in- 
deniures. It was not fair in me to take 
this advantage, and this I therefore reckon 
one of the first errata of my life; but the un- 
fairness of it weighed little with me when 
under the impressions of resentment for the 
blows his passion too often urged him to 
bestow upon me, though he was otherwise 
not an ill-natured man. Perhaps I was too 
saucy and provoking. 

When he found I would leave him, he 
took care to prevent my getting employ- 
ment in any other printing-house of the town, 
by going round and speaking to every mas- 
ter, who accordingly refused to give me 
work. I then thought of going to New 
York as the nearest place where there was 
a printer. . . . My friend Collins, therefore, 
undertook to manage a little for me. He 
agreed with the captain of a New York 
sloop for my passage. So I sold some of 
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my books to raise a little money, was taken 
on board privately, and, as we had a fair 
wind, in three days I found myself in New 
York, near three hundred miles from home, 
a boy of but seventeen, without the least 
recommendation to or knowledge of any 
person in the place, and with very little 
money in my pocket. 


For the Christzan Register, 


The Jolly Old Snow-Man! 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR SOME ‘‘GAY LITTLE GIRLS AND 
BRAVE LITTLE BOYS’”’? WHO WISHED A “WINTER 
PIECE”? TO SPEAK IN SCHOOL, 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


A gay little girl and a brave little boy, 

Both are clapping their hands in the fullness of joy! 
A brave little boy and a gay little girl, 

Both are giving their tippets a twist and a twirl! 


The play-room is empty—deserted by all; 
No frolicsome voices resound in the hall : 
But out in the garden how lively the scene!— 
For here are brave Bobbie and gay Josephine. 


What now do they care for the nursery toy— 

This gay little girl and the brave little boy? 

For down all around them the snow-feathers whirl, 
Delighting the boy and the gay little girl! 


They labor right earnest with shovel and spade, 
And deep in the snow-drifts they revel and raid : 
The feathery fragments they tumble and twirl ;— 
This brave little boy and the gay little girl. 


They pile up a mound in the shape of a snow-man,— 
(Though hardly they know it when done from a woman!) 
And putting a hoe in his hand for a sword, 

They make him a belt from a bit of gray cord. 


A wig of old horse-hair they tie on his head, 

And over his shoulders a waterproof spread. 

Through the eyes of potatoes this world greets his vision,— 
Though little dog Carlo barks loud in derision. 


His nose and his mouth much resemble two carrots ;— 
But stuck on so oddly they look like a parrot’s! 

And all he now needs to complete his attire 

Is just a tall beaver to make him look higher. 


But alas for the Snow-Man! no hat can be found ;— 
And soon it is feared he will freeze to the ground: 
(Though why a bare top-knot should give him cold feet 
Is a curious problem for science to treat !) 


And now round the Snow-Man, in rapturous whirl, 
Go marching the brave little boy and the girl !— 
Immensely enjoying their wonderful toy, 

Go marching the gay little girl and the boy! 


They pelt him with snow-balls—and scream with affright 
As all of a sudden the giant shows fight |— 

His sword had been struck by an icy hard ball, 

And down came the hoe with a terrible fall. 


They shot out his eyes and they knocked off his wig, 
And sadly they scattered his curious rig. 

But finally knocking him all to a smash, 

The jolly old giant came down with a crash! 


So hurrah! for the brave little boy and the girl, 

Both giving their tippets a twist and a twirl! 

And hurrah! for the gay little girl and the boy, 

Both clapping their hands in the veriest joy! 
DeEcEMBER 13th, 1876, 


A Dog which saves Lives. 


Rags is a four-year-old dog, unkempt and 
ill-looking; but a heroic heart beats in his 
shaggy breast. Rags has saved more than 
forty lives. His field of service is the Klon- 
dike, where he and his master have win- 
tered for several years. The Philadelphia 
North American tells of two of the dog’s 
exploits, 

In the winter of 1901 a number of men be- 
longing to the Pittsburg Mining Company 
were prospecting in Alaska. They lived ina 
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little wooden hut, from which they went out 
in pairs to explore. They were away beyond 
any sign of civilization, and the weather was 
so severe that they endured a good deal of 
suffering. : 

One day two of the men, out on an expedi- 
tion, were caught in a sudden and terrific 
storm, ‘They started back for camp, but the 
trail was rapidly covered by the drifting 
snow, On and on the men plodded, each 
falling now and again, only to be roused 
from the death-dealing sleep and hustled on 
by his companion. At last both sank, and 
the snow drifted over them. 

The men at the camp, alarmed by the non- 
appearance of their comrades, started out to 
rescue them. Rags went along, too. Straight 
as an atrow he followed the trail, and before 
long a sharp yell told the party that their 
friends had been found. The two men were 
completely buried in the snow, and help had 
not come one moment too soon. This was 
Rag’s first exploit. 

At another time he went out as the leader 
of sixteen dogs which were dragging a rescue 
team to relieve a party of snow-bound miners. 
As the team was plodding steadily along, 
Rags suddenly gave a cry, broke from the 
traces, and bounded away. Thinking he 
might have found the trail, the party fol- 
lowed; and, by the time they had reached 
him, Rags had dug away enough snow to 
allow an entombed miner to crawl out. 

Rags has saved forty-six lives and made 
several record-breaking rescue trips. His 
badge of honor is a gold collar, on which is 
inscribed a list of his deeds—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 


An Enormous Water Plant. 


An extraordinary plant is found in the 
waters surrounding Madras, India, It is 
called) the Victoria-Regia, and, like the good 
queen after whom it was named, is not like 
any other of its kind. The leaves resemble 
those of the water lily, but are of enormous 
size, and are turned up at the outer edge. 
To make you better understand how this big 
plant grows, the young negro boys who live 
near it use it for a craft upon which to float 
around, The leaves are so strong and so 
firmly balanced on the surface of the water 
there is not the slightest danger of such ven- 
turesome lads being drowned. ‘These plants 
grow in stagnant pools and near marshes 
around Madras, requiring a great amount 
of moisture and a high elevation as well,— 
two conditions rarely found together.—Holt- 
day Magazine. 


HAND | 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkisi: 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Printers’ Strike. 


Under the title of ““An Impending Cloud 
over our Office,” the editor of the Christian 
Advocate of New York stated the case as it 
appeared to him at the time when the last 
paper of the old year was issued. On Jan- 
uary 1, the strike came, but thus far without 
interfering with the regular publication of 
the paper. Just what the issue will be in 
New York it is impossible to say; but the 
Typothete, who are the employing printers, 
report an abundance of help to maintain 
the open shop,—that is, the shop in which 
union men and non-union men work to- 
gether and no questions asked,—and they 
have no doubt that the result will justify 
their hopes and expectations. 

The reason the strike did not come in 
Boston at the same time that it did in other 
parts of the country is that a contract be- 
tween the two organizations provides that 
no strike shall occur before February 1. 
When that time comes, the cloud that hung 
over the New York office in the last week 
of December will be impending in Boston, 
and, whether the Christian Register will be 
allowed to appear or not, only a fortune- 
teller of unusual gifts will be able to predict. 
The editor of the Christian Advocate states 
the case in a long article of which we print 
the opening paragraphs. He says:— 


A strike is apprehended which will include 
the compositors in the composing-room of 
the Christian Advocate, and the various 
composing rooms under the control of the 
Book Concern. So far as we have any op- 
portunity of knowing, the employees are 
satisfactory to the house. Those with 
whom the editor of the Christian Advocate 
comes into constant communication cer- 
tainly are, as they have been in the estab- 
lishment for many years, some of them hay- 
ing grown up from boys there, and are re- 
garded by the editorial force rather as friends 
than as employees. The issue is between 
the Typothete and the Typographical 
Union No. 6. The Typographical Union 
includes the employees; the Typothete, 
employers. 

In struggles of this kind the Typothete 
of this city are supported by the United 
Typothete of America and the printers by 
the International Typographical Union. 

The present contract with the Printers’ 
Union expires on January 1. 

The issue is a reduction of the hours of 
work from nine to eight hours per day, and 
the ‘‘open shop.” 

The open shop signifies a shop in which 
both Union and non-Union men can se- 
cure positions on application. It also im- 
plies that the employer shall have the power 
of deciding whom he will accept and of dis- 
charging those who from any cause are not 
agreeable to him. 

The Typothete complain that for years 
they have been acceding to one demand 
after another, ‘increasing wages, decreas- 
ing hours, and suffering new shop restric- 
tions.” They claim that at present by the 
rules of the Union the employer cannot hire 
or discharge his own men; that he cannot put 
his own son at work at the machinery in his 
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own composing-room until that son, after 
four years’ probation, swears allegiance to 
the Union. 

An employer is not allowed any repre- 
sentative in his own composing-room,—can- 
not operate the keyboard of the machine 
that he has paid for or set his own type. The 
affairs of the composing-room must be run 
by a Union foreman, assisted by a chairman 
elected by the men. The duty of the chair- 
man is, among other things, to see that the 
foreman does not forget or disregard any of 
the restrictions placed by the Union on the 
running of the shop. In some shops this 
particular duty is said to be a dead letter, 
and it is affirmed to be practically so in the 


shop in which our men work; but the rule 


exists and may come into power at any 
moment. It is these facts which bring up 
the issue of the open shop. 


Good Advice. 


Sydney Smith cut the following from a 
newspaper and preserved it for himself: 
“When you rise in the morning, form a 
resolution to make the day a happy one to 
a fellow-creature. It is easily done. A 
left-off garment to the man who needs it, a 
kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging 
expression to the striving—trifles in them- 
selves as light as air—will do at least for 
the twenty-four hours. And, if you are 
young, depend upon it, it will tell when you 
are old; and, if you are old, rest assured it 
will send you gently and happy down the 
stream of time to eternity. By the most 
simple arithmetical sum look at the result. 
If you send one person, only one, happily 
through each day, that is three hundred 
and sixty-five in the course of the year. 
And suppose you live forty years only after 
you commence that course of medicine, you 
have made fourteen thousand six hundred 
beings happy at all events for a time.’ 


William Lloyd. 


In the passing away on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1905, of Rev. William Lloyd, the 
First Unitarian Church of Stoneham, Mass., 
has suffered an irreparable loss, For more 
than three years he had been its beloved 
and revered minister. 

As a preacher he was always interesting, 
often eloquent, and not infrequently great. 
The pulpit was his throne. He loved and 
magnified his calling. He had the oratorical 
temperament, the perfervid spirit, and the 
brilliant imagination of the born orator. 
With these gifts, guiding and restraining 
them from extravagance, were a sanity, a 
sense of justice, and a mental balance that 
gained and kept, not only the admiration, 
but the respect of his hearers. 

Mr. Lloyd’s knowledge of music and the 
fine arts, his wide acquaintance with the best 
prose and poetry in the literatures of the 
world, his love of Nature, of the grand, the 
sublime, and the beautiful, his skill as a 
rhetorician, his affluent vocabulary, his 
facility of illustration, his fine and richly 
modulated voice, his attractive presence and 
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manner, made him an impressive platform 
orator and popular lecturer. 

As a preacher, Mr: Lloyd was earnest, 
devout, reverent, and spiritually-minded. 
As a theologian, he was liberal, broad- 
minded, charitable, and all-inclusive. As 
a citizen, he stood for law and order, for 
peace, for justice, and for freedom. As 
a man, he was courteous, kind, helpful, and 
appreciative. All who knew him admired 
him for his gifts, revered him for his virtues, 
and loved him for himself. 


“He is gone who seemed so great,— 
Gone; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in state, 
And that he wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man could weave 
him.” 
J. H. Ww. 


Post-office Mission. 


Are there not in many of our churches 
members who, after listening to a fine ser- 
mon, wish that it might be given a wider 
hearing, and who would gladly pay to have 
it printed? 

Many people do not know that there is a 
Post-office Mission Exchange carried on by 
the Alliance at 25 Beacon Street, where ser- 
mons may be sent for distribution to Post- 
office Mission and church-door committees. 

This constantly changing supply of ser- 
mons admirably supplements the perma- 
nent tracts of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The exchange owes its success to 
the zeal of a comparatively small number 
of contributors. New sermons are now 
needed in the Exchange, and it is hoped that 
some may be received from churches who 
have never printed anything by their min- 
isters. 

Reprints of sermons published in the Regis- 
ter may be obtained at moderate cost if 
ordered when the sermon is accepted. 

Miss Florence Everett, or any member of 
the Tract Committee at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, will be glad to advise with any one 
wishing to print a sermon. 

Miss ELLEN C. Morse, 

Miss Lucy LOWELL, 

Mrs. FREDERICK T. LorD, 
Tract Committee. 


The Society for helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants.- 


During the year 1905 this society has as- 
sisted 442 mothers and infants at an aver- 
age expenditure of $5.79 for both mother 
and child. 

Our object is, by giving a little temporary 
aid, to enable a mother to become self-sup- 
porting. We have succeeded in this be- 
yond our expectations. In regard to the 
unmarried mothers, those who are unfa- 
miliar with our work may be interested to 
know that nearly all do well, and many con- 
tinue in friendly relations with us for years, 
although needing little or no help in money. 
Compared with the necessary expenses of 
institutional work, our expenditure is small 
and the number of our beneficiaries large, 
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as may be seen from the reports of homes 
and asylums with objects allied to ours. 
We have lost many friends by death, and 
have received fewer subscriptions and do- 
nations than usual during the year, while 
the number of applications has been larger 
than ever before. On November 1 our 
treasury was almost empty, and we made 
an appeal in the Transcript, to which we 
received a response which enabled us to 
meet our expenses during the last two 
months of the year. In order to continue 
our work during 1906, we need more money, 
as the brief statement subjoined yal show :— 
Received during 1905 -— 


Subscriptions and donations ...-..-++++essee sees $61,335.00 
Balance from 1904 - buiscd unites cawittes 599.05 
In response to special appeal . FERS Ree 528.00 
Repaid by mothers pa Jovch even wecewenseees 33-00 
Interest on investments . eee e wees cee cesecces 192 31 
4 $2,687 36 

Expended in 1905..+...++++ Raeapeekel takes atsel 2,562 98 

On hand Jan. 1, 1906........ febaswapncicerstoun) Lo) Ox2d.35 


If, for want of means, we are obliged to 
refuse applicants, these will be thrown on 
the charity of institutions or of the State. 
We earnestly hope that we may receive the 
financial support which will enable us to 
carry on our work. Checks may be sent to 
Mrs. William C. Williamson, 370 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, made payable to Sarah H. 
Williamson, Treasurer. 

Linian F. CLARKE. 
Mary R. PARKMAN. 
SaraH H. WILLIAMSON. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, January 9. There were present Messrs. 
Clifford Cornish, Draper, Eliot, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, St. John, and 
Ware, and Mrs. Keyes. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of December :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1905 « $31,551.96 
From donations... 12,636.83 
Income of Ynvested funds 4,490.99 


Interest on bank deposits... 31.17 
Geman -Ungematiacee received ‘on this ac. 
Dukale opetindmeaasstbs decelccce need 5,490.00 
ismagtnans Church Building een ‘die 
repaid on “see vs 1,985.00 
Books sold, etc.. 915.75 
$57,101.70 
EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary purposes .....++++++++eseeee+e++  $5,397-29 
*Books, tracts, etc..... ga cus Ue's bestweRsiclna . 1,813.55 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.. 1,089.85 


Unitarian Building, including payments 
on account of elevator, etc., $1,360. x5: 2,347.09 
52 


General investments, amount invested.. .06 
Accrued interest and all other a es 4 52.06 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1906.+.+.sseseereereereess 41,629.86 
$57,101.70 


Upon report of the Committee on Finance 
it was 
. Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
Mr. L. E Holden of Cleveland for his acceptable gift of 
$250, and that the same be appropriated for the expenses 
of the services in Allegheny, Pa. 

Voted, To accept the trust for the benefit of the West- 
minster Congregational Society, in Providence, R.I., upon 
the conditions named in a vote of said society, passed 
Nov. 6, 1905. 


Upon report of the Publication Committee 
it was voted to print the following tracts is- 
sued by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association with the understanding that 
thejplates can be secured at very low rates:— 
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“A Brief Account of Unitarianism,” by 
Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D.; ‘The Nativity: 
The Story of the Birth of Jesus interpreted 
in the Light of Modern Criticism,” by Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke; ‘‘The Jesus of the Gos- 
pels and the Jesus of History,” by Rev J. 
Estlin Carpenter. 

Also the following tracts in foreign lan- 
guages: “Il Cristianesimo Unitario,” by Rev. 
Richard A. Armstrong; ‘‘Plaidoyer en faveur 
du Christianisme Unitaire,”’ by Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie; ‘‘Der Unitarianismus in 
seiner tieferen Bedeutung,’’ by Rev. Jabez 
T. Sunderland; ‘Les grandes Lignes de la Re- 
ligion d’aprés les Unitaires,” by Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D.; “Ein Wort zur Verteidig- 
ung Unitarischen Christentums,’ by Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie. 

Also the following new tracts: ‘Real 
Christianity,” by Rev. Edward E. Hale, 

D.; “The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought,” by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote; 
a tract by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce upon the 
nature of Jesus, subject to be announced 
later. 

Of the tracts upon the five fundamental 
principles of our faith, for which manu- 
scripts were solicited by advertisement, the 
committee adopted one submitted by Rev. 
Charles W. Casson of Ottawa, Canada. 

“The New Incarnation,” by Rev. Aman- 
dus H. Norman, is to be printed in the Nor- 
wegian language. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number 200 copies, for reading-rooms, 
etc., be authorized for the year beginning Jan. 1, 1906. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not exceeding $3co, for the 
expenses of publishing, for the current year, Unitarian 


Word and Work, in conjunction with the Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance and the Young People’s Religious Union 


The Committee on the Southern States 
reported the following vote, which was 
adopted :-— 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Albert J. Coleman, State Sec- 
retary for Florida, and to appropriate at the discretion of 
the president, from the unexpended balance in the Southern 
budget, asum not exceeding $600, for work at Jackson- 
ville and elsewhere in Florida. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Charles G. Ames lecturer on 
the Billings foundation, and to appropriate from the in- 
come of the Billings Lectureship a sum not exceeding $200, 
for the expenses of his proposed journey, 

Amendments to the by-laws of the board 
were adopted as follows: Changing the name 
of the ‘(Committee on Foreign Missions’ to 
“Committee on Foreign Relations’; de- 
fining the duties of the Committee on the 
Pacific States and the new Committee on 
the Rocky Mountain States; and trans- 
ferring the care of the college town churches 
and the administration of the Billings Lect- 
ureship to the Committee on Education. 

A letter from Rev. Wilson M. Backus, 
secretary of the Western Conference, with 
encouraging reports concerning the possi- 
bility of work in Champaign, Ill., and other 
places, was presented. 

The secretary reported concerning a very 
encouraging new movement at Allegheny, 
Fa, 

The president reported the successful in- 
auguration of plans for the meeting of the 
International Council in Boston, in 1907. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley, who has recently 
visited his old field of work in Japan, was 
presented to the-Board, and gave a very 
encouraging report of the condition of our 
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auditorium assemble twice every Sunday to 
listen to our native Unitarian preachers. 
These audiences number over four hundred 
individuals. 
Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. St. JoHn, 
Secretary. 


Chnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Directors’ Meeting, 


The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety was held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
January 8, 2.30 P.M. Present, Messrs. 
Horton, Humphreys, Hudson, Griffin, Mrs. 
Brooks, Mrs. Winsor, and Miss Parker. 

The reports of the clerk and treasurer 
were read and approved. 

Report was made that the Boston Sun- 
day-School Union has arranged for a meet- 
ing February 19, to be based on the new 
Sunday-School Conference Leaflets just is- 
sued by the Sunday-School Society. Rev. 
William Lawrance will have charge of the 
discussion. 

A suggestion that standing announce- 
ments be made in the Christian Register of 
the Sunday-School Society, together with 
the other Unitarian organizations, met with 
the approval of the board. 

President Horton reported that in com- 
pliance with the vote of last meeting, a 
circular letter of inquiry had been sent to 
the superintendents of all our Sunday 
Schools, requesting information as to the 
Christmas and Easter exercises of 1905. 

A communication from Rev. W. Scott, 
secretary of the New England Education 
League, concerning credit in secondary 
schools and college examinations on Bibli- 
cal knowledge was read. Discussion fol- 
lowed, and the whole matter was referred 
to a special committee consisting of Presi- 
dent Horton and Messrs. Hudson and 
Griffin. 

The perplexing question of a satisfactory 
date of meeting was again brought up. As 
a result of the interchange of views, a mo- 
tion was made and laid on the table, to be 
voted upon at the next meeting, that the 
regular time of meeting for the board hence- 
forth be the first Tuesday in every month, 
at 2.30 P.M., this motion to be placed on 
the circulars notifying the directors of the 
February meeting. There being no further 
business, the meeting adjourned to the first 
Monday in February. Louisa P. Parker, 
Clerk. 

In the records above will be found mention 
of the movement to give credit in examina- 
tions for results of Biblical study. A con- 
ference on this subject was held in Cam- 
bridge, and the subject came up in this 
form: ‘Should credit be given in secondary 
schools and in college entrances to the study 
of (a) history contained in the Scriptures? 
(b) Of language of the Scriptures, original 
or versions? (c) Of literature contained 
in the Scriptures? There was quite an at- 
tendance of educators, and a strong senti- 


mission there. Congregations crowding the | ment developed in favor of the proposition, 
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However, there are various phases of the 
whole matter, and careful consideration 
should be given the subject before authori- 
ties commit themselves 

Attention is called to the fact that all the 
Unitarian Sunday Schools are asked to re- 
spond to a circular of inquiry. ‘The object 
is to obtain light on the best way to observe 
Christmas and Easter, with information as 
to music and selections. Will the super- 
intendents and ministers take pains to an- 
swer promptly? 

A notable anniversary in Sunday-School 
circles will occur next June at Norwell, 
Mass., when Mr. Henry A. Turner celebrates 
the rounding out of fifty years of continu- 
ous service as Sunday-School superinten- 
dent. It is claimed that he is the oldest in 
length of service upon our list of superin- 
tendents. I am anxious to know if this is 
correct, and I am sure Mr. Turner shares 
my feeling. If any one knows facts to the 
contrary, will they please communicate with 
me? Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9g to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


—— 


In Confidence. 


The National Union is not a bureaucracy, 
but a united effort of the guilds for the 
guilds, and by the guilds. It has no exist- 
ence apart from them nor any secrets that 
are not theirs, All of us share the encour- 
agements and discouragements of the work, 
and the plans and hopes are common prop- 
erty. A word of gossip about the present 
undertakings and the outlook may draw 
our heads more closely together. 

The appeals for associate life-members 
are being sent out to every officer and every 
union with the request that they send 
them with personal appeals to their inter- 
ested friends. Already we have thirteen 
names on the roll. We desire one hundred 
before the annual meeting. That will mean 
an addition of one thousand dollars to our 
reserve fund. If each union will get at least 
one, we shall exceed this hope. 

There are indications that the fair and 
the calendar are not to be indefinitely the 
financial reliances of the Union. ‘The last 
fair proved less remunerative than its pred- 
ecessor. The calendar has increased in 
sales from year to year, until for 1905 an 
edition of 2,500 copies was printed and 
orders received for 2,600. On the basis of 
this an edition of 3,000 was printed of the 
1906 calendar. As much work was done to 
sell these, but the sales dropped to 1,600 
copies. Just as many as before were sold 
through the stores, but the unions failed 
to sell as many. Both the fair and the 
calendar have not been supported by the 
unions this year as they have before, and 
the officers of the National Union, rich in 
calendars and the wisdom of experience, 
are wondering why and seeking to learn. 
We have voted to print another calendar, 
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but to limit the edition to 1,500 copies. It 
has established itself in many homes, and 
it would be missed. But it is not intended 
primarily as a philanthropy. 

Meanwhile the National Union, seeking 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
is making the retort courteous, and heaping 
coals of fire and entering upon an under- 
taking which aims to enrich every side of 
the life of the local unions. Special com- 
mittees are investigating the experience and 
the possibilities of the unions. A Service 
Committee has drawn up questions dealing 
with all the lines of service in which the 
unions are engaged or can engage. ‘These 
have been sent to all the unions, and the 
answers are coming in. Information is also 
being sought concerning the lines of service 
of the young people’s societies of other de- 
nominations. All this will be carefully 
summarized, and a little manual issued 
which will tell what the unions and other 
young people’s organizations have done, are 
doing, and can do to realize their ideal of 
service. This symposium will, we believe, 
be invaluable in bringing the experience of 
each to all, and in suggesting ways of help- 
ful service. A Committee on the Finances 
of the Unions will have sent its printed 
question blanks to every union ere these 
words are published. It labors to learn and 
to teach sources of income, financial methods, 
and objects of disbursement in the local 
union work. A Committee on Religious 
Meetings is preparing questions on that part 
of guild life, and a Committee on Social 
Work is being appointed. When this work 
is completed, we shall have complete infor- 
mation based on a thorough investigation of 
our guild life, and a series of guides to help 
us widen our usefulness. 

The Service Committee questions have 
been out three weeks, and but twenty-five 
guilds, one-sixth of all, have answered. 
Can we not support these committees by 
prompt and full responses? They do not 
seek to pry into local affairs or to gather ex- 
cuses, but simply to learn of each union what 
in its experience will prove of value to other 
unions. 

Space fails me to tell of the slowly matur- 
ing plans for the establishment of our union- 
at-large, our union “of all souls,’ of the 
word which comes to us of strong new unions 
being formed and soon to join our fellow- 
ship, of the two or three splendid guilds 
which have at last cast in their lot with ours, 
of the new problem which we have set before 
ourselves of keeping in touch with the Uni- 
tarian boys and girls who go away from 
home to school and college, of the trips 
through Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Iowa which are being planned by the 
Forward Movement Committee, of our 
hopes and plans for closer fellowship with 
the kindred national organization in the 
Unitarian churches of England, of the prep- 
arations for our tenth anniversary next 
May, of our many plans and projects and 
hopes and dreams. But the work goes on, 
and our existence is no longer precarious, 
but assured, and our usefulness limited only 
by the amount of money and constructive 
intellectual ability and enthusiastic service 
we can command. Epcar S. WIERS. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will; be conducted at 12 o’clock Wednesday, 
Jan. 24, by Rev. Charles E. Park of Hingham. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference of Congregational 
(Unitarian) and other Christian Societies 
will be held January 24 and 25 with the 
South Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Worcester, Mass., Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, 
minister. Wednesday evening there will be 
public worship with sermon, by Rev. George 
W. Kent. On Thursday morning devo- 
tional service will be conducted by Rev. 
Oliver Jay Fairfield. After the regular 
business an address on ‘‘The Conduct of 
Public Worship” will be given by Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, and discussion will be 
opened by Rev. Charles B. Elder. Lunch- 
eon will be served by the ladies of the South 
Unitarian Society. At half after two an 
address on ‘“The Music of Our Churches” 
will be given by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
followed by discussion by Mr. Arthur Foote 
and Rev. E. F. Hayward.. The closing ad- 
dress will be by Rev. Frank W. Pratt of 
Hopedale. 

Meetings. 

Kuast Hints UNiTarRIAN Union.—There 
was a great rejoicing in the Unitarian Chapel 
of Shillong on Sunday, the 27th of Novem- 
ber, because a respectable Khasi lady, Ka 
Shingkloin, who has been an attendant at 
the Unitarian services for many years, was 
formally received into church membership 
by Mr. Kissor Singh. Babu Robin Roy, 
president, and. Babu Durga Singh, secretary, 
and other members of the Board of the Uni- 
tarian Union were also present. The Uni- 
tarian church was overcrowded by friends 
from far and near. The sermon on “Our 
Duty to worship the One True God of our 
Fathers” was rapturously listened to by 
the audience. The new member entertained 
the friends to a sumptuous tea after the 
service. So the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union 
is conducting its self-supporting and inde- 
pendent life very hopefully in spite of diffi- 
culties and opposition. The religion of the 
one true God shall prevail at last. A Uni- 
tarian should never be idle. 


NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—A regular meeting was held on 
Friday, January 5, in Lenox Avenue 
Church, New York, with an attendance of 
about two hundred. ‘The President, Mrs. 
Emil L. Boas, after a few words of greeting 
and welcome to the members, spoke of the 
death of an old and valued member of the 
League, Mrs. Aaron Wellington, and reso- 
lutions of sympathy were adopted. After 
the transaction of the usual business, Miss 
Low made an appeal for Salt Lake City 
work, and a collection was taken on behalf 
of same. The Philanthropic News Report 
prepared by Mrs. William Shillaber and 
read by Miss Ida Slade was an eloquent ap- 
peal on behalf of the Harlem Eye and Ear 
Hospital. In place of the Religious News 
Report, Mrs, Robert H. Davis gave a graphic 
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account of her six weeks’ trip in the West 
on Alliance work. The subject for the day, 
“Religion of Japan,” was treated by Mr. 
Jiro Aburatani, a young Japanese student 
at Columbia College. He described the 
three different religions, Shintoism, Buddh- 
ism, and Confucianism, in a condensed form, 
and was asked a number of questions at the 
close. After singing a hymn, the meeting 
adjourned for lunch and a social hour. 
Bertha M. Roberts, Recording Secretary. 


‘THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION OF 
Boston.—The regular meeting was held 
Monday evening, January 15. After the 
usual social hour and supper the meeting 
was called to order by the president, Mrs. 
Chandler W. Smith of Wollaston, for a short 
devotional service, after which she read from 
the Christian Register the New Yeatr’s Greet- 
ings of the Sunday-School Society to the 
Sunday Schools. Owing to many requests 
the meeting, as announced, was given to 
further discussion of the topics of the 
October and November meetings. Mr. Maro 
S. Brooks of Brookline gave a summary, 
interspersed with comment, of the papers of 
Mr. Lord and Mr. Griffin on “A Consulting 
Sunday-School Expert.” Mr. Pratt of Dor- 
chester, opening the discussion from the floor, 
agreed in the desirability and need of expert 
advice in Sunday-School affairs, believing 
that helpful counsel, either voluntary or 
Paid, could be given by a recognized expert. 
Mr. McDaniel thought the problem best 
solved by Sunday-School Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, of two or three days, held in various 
central places and based on the plan of simi- 
lar day school Conventions. Mr. Emery L. 
Crane of Quincy summarized the remarks of 
the speakers of the November meeting on 
‘Special Services and Concerts,” with brief 
criticisms thereon. Mrs. Beatley spoke of 
the advantages gained by contrasting oppo- 
site opinions in order to get a balanced point 
of view. She believed expert advice desir- 
able, and that when the time was ripe the need 
would be met. Concerts on special anniver- 
sary days she believed could be judiciously ar- 
ranged so as not to interfere with the regular 
lessons of the school. Mr, Leavett thought 
that the Union should take definite action by 
vote to record its conviction that the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society should con- 
sider what can be done in meeting this prob- 
lem of expert Sunday-School advice. Mr. 
Leavett’s motion to this effect, approved in 
its general purpose, met with several sug- 
gestions as to phraseology or possible amend- 
ment, and after a spirited discussion the 
following vote was unanimously passed: 
“The Unitarian Sunday-School Union of 
Boston requests the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society to consider ways and means for 
providing the services of an Expert Superin- 
tendent of Unitarian Sunday Schools.” The 
meeting was adjourned at 8.55, the bene- 
diction being pronounced by Rey. George F. 
Pratt. Edna Stebbins, Secretary 


Churches. 


Beri, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank R. Gale: Mr. and Mrs. Gale were 
surprised on January 1 by the presenta- 
tion of a purse of money from their parish- 
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ioners. An entertainment consisting of read- 
ing, songs, and instrumental music was given, 
after which refreshments were served. On 
January 7, a reunion service for all past 
and present members of the society was 
held at the church. 150 persons were 
present, including members from Worcester, 
Fitchburg, Taunton, Clinton, Marlboro, Hud- 
son, and Ayer. The young people held a 
fair in the town hall during the month of 
December, and the proceeds, which amounted 
to $40, will be used for the improvement of 
the lawn in front of the church. The Sun- 
day-school observed Christmas by a tree 
and entertainment, and a luncheon was 
served in Carter Hall, to which all members 
of the society were invited. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. C. N. Myers: The Unitarian 
church occupies a unique position in Chatta- 
nooga. For that matter, if the exclusion of 
Unitarian ministers from the conference of 
ministers is to be taken as evidence, every 
Unitarian church occupies a unique position 
in its community; but this is true of the 
church here in other senses than that of being 
incompatible with “orthodoxy.” The Uni- 
tarian church here is not only liberal in 
telation to ‘‘orthodoxy,’’ but it is liberal in 
relation to conservative Unitarianism. And 
it is tolerant, as well, of a large class of men 
and women who, though Unitarian in senti- 
ment, for various reasons find it hard to 
break away from old associations. Our 
people judgeth no man. The fact that Uni- 
tarians here have been able to care for 
themselves when they have had no min- 
ister, holding services with laymen officiating, 
has not only developed self-reliance, but also 
a tolerance toward the pulpit when it has 
not always suited them. Thus there have 
been a few who, in spite of the discourage- 
ments which have come'to the church, have 
held on, on the principle that Unitarianism 
would come to its own. And so a church— 
its services, its labors, and its spokesman— 
being the expression of its members, our 
people feel that they are coming nearer 
their own all the time. This is the natural 
and orderly process. Just now this church 
has in Rev. C. Norman Myers a man who 
is expressing his church’s conception of the 
questions of the hour with a force and beauty 
of style that should commend him to the 
thinking portion of this community, and 
who will, doubtless, gradually gain those 
who properly belong to Unitarianism. What- 
ever of elimination there has taken place, 
and whatever of gathering in there has been, 
has left the church a substantial body, able 
to take care of its obligations and possessing 
strength enough to impart some encourage- 
ment to the community toward a more cheer- 
ful and hopeful outlook of life. While there 
is here recognition of the necessity for organ- 
ization for carrying on such work, the desire 
and effort of our people is, as it should be of 
all liberals, to be kept from that fossilizing 
process which has ever been the fate of or- 
ganization. 

CHELMSFORD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff: At the 


annual parish meeting held on Wednes- 
day evening, January 10, much enthusiasm 
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was shown, more than in many previous 
years. At seven o’clock a bountiful supper 
was served in the vestry by the ladies of 
the parish, and was enjoyed by a large 
company. Following the supper there was 
a short musical entertainment, and then 
came the regular business meeting of the 
church, to which over sixty remained. This 
is more than double the usual number An 
address was given by the pastor, who told 
of increasing interest in all the church ac- 
tivities, especially in the young people’s 
work, Five members have recently been 
received into the church by baptism, and 
at this meeting sixteen new names were 
added to the parish roll. ‘The various com- 
mittees made reports, all of which spoke 
well for the general interest and prosperity 
of our cause. It was unanimously voted 
to increase the pastor’s salary one hundred 
dollars, in appreciation of his faithful service, 
and as a token of his people’s affection. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. George A. Thayer: The 
church will celebrate the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its incorporation on Sunday, 
January 21, which date coincides with that 
of the act of incorporation. 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church of 
Dorchester, Rev. George F. Pratt: January 
8 the annual meeting was held in the vestry 
of the church, with a supper to which ninety 
people sat down, followed by reports and 
election of officers. Every report was 
greeted with applause, particularly that of 
the treasurer, which gave great satisfaction, 
for it showed that all bills had been paid. 
The new officers were all chosen by unani- 
mous votes, and the speeches and debates 
throughout were characterized by notes of 
harmony and enthusiasm. The church has 
gained in all respects during the year past, 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Waverley, roth inst., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Dr. 
Alvah C. Cummings of Newton and Jeanette Harris of 
Waverley. 


Deaths. 


AVERY.—At Boston, January 10, Lucinda Miller 
Avery, mother of Rey. Adelaide Avery Claflin, ninety- 
four years, ten months, fourteen days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, esrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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and most notably in its financial resources. 
For two years past the American Unitarian 
Association and the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches have been giving temporary 
assistance that is most heartily appreciated, 
for it has made possible the return of this 
church to the verge of prosperity. Now 
there is a bright prospect of making the 
church entirely self-supporting within the 
next twelve months. ‘This result is in great 
part due to the field secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Rev. William 
Channing Brown, who has given to the 
church the benefit of his expert assistance, 
without which the present improved finan- 
cial condition would not have been won. 


Dover, Mass.—Rev. Robert Collyer 
Douthit: Mrs. G. D. Everett, president of 
the Dover Women’s Alliance and clerk of 
the parish, has taken charge of the educa- 
tional and missionary work of the National 
Alliance at Shelter Neck, N.C. On the eve 
of her departure for the South, Mrs. Ever- 
ett’s associates and friends gathered in the 
vestry of the church for a good-bye social 
hour. They presented her as a token of 
their esteem a handsome travelling bag. 
The minister and family now occupy the 
recently purchased parsonage. ‘This pleas- 
ant and modern house is particularly suited 
to the needs of the parish and will greatly 
add to its efficiency. The community was 
greatly saddened to hear of the sudden 
death of Capt. C. C. J. Spear which occurred 
on Saturday, January 6, in Boston, where 
he had gone on important business for the 
parish. For many years Mr. Spear was a 
member of the Boston police department. 
During that time he was associated with 
the Methodist Episcopal church. When he 
removed to his farm in Dover a few years 
ago, he found a congenial religious home in 
the First Parish, which at the time held 
afternoon meetings, attended by a “‘faith- 
ful few,” with preaching by ministers from 
neighboring towns. Mr. Spear was chosen 
treasurer of the parish, and has ever been 
an enthusiastic and indefatigable worker in 
its interests. Largely through his zeal and 
foresight, friends and supporters were found 
among the new residents of the town, and 
the way opened for independent existence. 
Two years ago, at the solicitation of Mr. 
Spear and the chairman of the parish, Field 
Agent William Channing Brown was sent 
to Dover by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and found the field ready for the 
harvest. After a few weeks’ energetic ef- 
fort on the part of Mr. Brown, the parish 
was enabled to call a minister, the first resi- 
dent Unitarian minister for thirty years, 
and begin a new and active life. Mr. Spear 
went into Boston to arrange final details for 
the purchase of the parsonage on January 6, 
and had completed that task but a short 
time when the end came. 


DuLutTH, Minn.—Rev. Harry White: 
Following the precedent established last year 
new members were received into the church 
the first Sunday in January. There were 
eleven additions to the church roll. With 
two others who have identified themselves 
formally with the church since the church 
opened in September, the whole number of 
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new members is thirteen. During the 
summer four of the old members moved 
away from the city, leaving a net gain of 
nine. Of the new members four have re- 
cently come to Duluth. Of the others some 
have been associated with the Baptist and 
some with the Ijtheran churches, one is 
a graduate from our Sunday-school, the 
others have had no previous connection with 
any church. The church is entering upon 
a campaign of education, and will mail the 
tracts published by the American Unitarian 
Association to as many people in the city 
as shall be possible. With the tracts will 
be sent a statement of the location of the 
church, the hours of service, and a brief 
statement from the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion, indicating just what the church stands 
for. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Franklin bi- 
centenary was celebrated in All Souls’ 
Church, last Sunday, by a sermon in the 
morning on the “Religion of Franklin,” and 
in the evening by four addresses by promi- 
nent citizens on various aspects of Frank- 
lin’s life and character. George ‘Tousey 
Porter, Esq., of the Indiana bar, spoke on 
the “Character of Franklin”; Miss Anna 
Nicholas, editor of the Daily Star, on “His 
Services to our Country’’; Mr. Wirt D. Hord, 
president of the American Printing Com- 
pany, on ‘‘The Printer’; and Prof. Will D. 
Howe, of Butler College, on “His Literary 
Work.’ A large number were attracted to 
the services, and the local papers made much 
of it. Mr. Ralph Tracy Hale, Harvard 1901, 
editor for Bobbs, Merrill & Co., and of the 
Newburyport Hale family, has been chosen 
president of the Board of Trustees, and as- 
sumed the leadership of the church with 
wisdom and energy. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. W. A. Taylor: The 
church counts itself fortunate in having been 
chosen as one of the societies before which 
the Billings Lectures for the present year 
are to be given. The lectures were ar- 
ranged for Jamestown for the evenings of 
January 1, 2, and 3, and Mr. Wilson con- 
sented to preach also at the Sunday evening 
service December 31. Added interest was 
thus awakened in the lectures, an interest 
which steadily deepened and increased, and, 
had it not been for almost impossible weather 
on Wednesday evening, the course would 
have culminated in by far the largest atten- 
dance on that night. Few incidents in the 
past five years have awakened and com- 
manded a more real interest in our church 
than these lectures. Each address seemed 
particularly adapted to some local situa- 
tion and need. Not only, however, was 
our life thus personally quickened, but our 
church was also helped by the larger sense 
of noble inheritance and broad denomina- 
tional fellowship. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
brought with them to us an atmosphere of 
cordial social and religious sympathy, The 
close of each lecture was always an informal 
reception; and on Tuesday evening, refresh- 
ments being served by the ladies of the 
Liberal Christian Guild, and an invitation 
given to all, a more extended social gather- 
ing took place. Excellent and full reports 
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of the lectures were given in the local news- 
papers. On Wednesday- afternoon at the 
close of the annual meeting of the Liberal 
Christian Guild, Mrs. Wilson brought to 
the ladies of the guild (Branch Alliance) 
the greeting of the National Alliance. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. William H. Fish,. Jr.: 
Our services throughout the holiday season 
have been most inspiring, and have been 
participated in by unusually large audiences. 
The church was decorated with evergreens, 
and special music was prepared for the Sun- 
days preceding Christmas and New Year’s. 


The morning services were conducted as 


usual by the minister, but the evening ser- 
mon on Christmas was preached by Prof. 
Christie and on New Year’s by President 
Southworth. These latter services formed 
a part in a series of evening services at 
present under the direction of the professors 
of the Theological School. On the Wednes- 
day evening following Christmas, the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school gave a charming 
play in the parish house on a new stage 
built mainly by the efforts of the Sunday- 
school and the Alliance. At the close of the 
play Santa Claus, with the aid of his elves 
and fairies, distributed gifts to the children 
from his beautiful snow grotto. On the 
evening of January 4 the church held its 
annual meeting and supper, the latter pre- 
pared by the ladies of the church. The 
reports were gratifying and the various 
addresses stimulating. The presence and 
words of Mr. Lawrance, now of Winchester, 
and formerly a beloved pastor here, added 
greatly to the general enjoyment. ‘These 
annual meetings, in which all the church 
assemble to break bread and consult together, 
are a decided stimulus to the social and spirit- 
ual life of the church. Among the resolu- 
tions passed only one perhaps need be men- 
tioned here,—that which provided a com- 
mittee for raising and administering a fund 
with which to send as large a number of 
delegates as possible to the International 
Council to be held in Boston in 1907. On 
January 7 the Lord’s Supper was observed 
in connection with the regular morning 
service, and nine persons were received into 
membership. Every department of our 
church life feels the beneficent influence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fish. 


ONTARIO, CANADA.—Unity Church: At 
the annual meeting of Unity congregation 
a letter was read from Rev. Frederick Pres- 
ton, tendering his resignation, and asking 
that it take effect at once. The resignation 
was accepted, and the congregation took this 
opportunity to express the high esteem in 
which they hold his character and attain- 
ments, their appreciation of the earnest 
zeal with which he has sought to promote 
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the highest welfare of the congregation, 
the deep interest he has taken in the erec- 
tion of the new building, and the harmony 
that has existed between him and his peo- 
ple during his four year’s pastorate, and 
they assured him they will follow with in- 
terest his work in some new and larger field, 
which they trust will soon open to him. 
Mr. Preston is in Michigan, where he has 
received calls. His decision regarding his 
future location will probably not be known 
until his return to Hamilton. Reports from 
the church and Sunday-school showed a 
substantial increase in membership, and 
the finances are in much better condition 
than they were a year ago, and doubly 
better than two years ago. Mr. Preston 
leaves the congregation with a pretty new 
building and all departments in much better 
condition than when he came here. The 
Young Men’s Union is increasing in mem- 
bership, and the young men take an active 
interest in the work, physical and intellect- 
ual. The class in home care of the sick 
continues to grow in membership and in- 
terest. 


Rowe, Mass.— First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: The 
church has recently moved from the town 
hall to a small building once owned by the 
Orthodox society of this town, and at very 
little expense has fixed it up comfortably 
for the winter. The change is a great im- 
provement, as the building seems much 
more church-like than a hall. The Christ- 
mas services were held there, and were a 
great success. For the Christmas-tree ex- 
ercises, the building was packed to the doors. 
The change makes all more anxious for a 
new church. The minister preached re- 
cently on the importance of having a well- 
equipped modern church in this frontier 
town to be a centre for the spread of Uni- 
tarian principles in this region. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to see what can 
be done here, and an appeal will probably 
be sent out to former members, for it is 
hoped to make it a memorial church. The 
Alliance holds its meetings every two weeks, 
and is studying the Bible. Its study class 
has read three plays of Shakespeare, The 
Children’s Service has collected cancelled 
stamps for the Baldwinville home, gave a 
Thanksgiving dinner- to some poor children, 
and, instead of receiving gifts individually 
from the Christmas fund, took the money 
to buy a picture of Correggio’s ‘Holy Night” 
to adorn the walls of the hall. The Union 
Church at Monroe Bridge holds services 
every two weeks, and is moving along well. 
Its annual meeting showed a small balance 
in the treasury, and several new members 
signed the bond of fellowship. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord: The annual meeting of 
the society was held last week with a large 
attendance. H. M. Phillips was elected 
moderator. The reports were all encourag- 
ing, and the treasurer’s was unusually satis- 
factory, showing the society to be free from 
debt. A special effort was made during 
the year to raise the total amount of the 
indebtedness of the society, which was over 
$6,000. The result of the effort was that 
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$8,513 was subscribed to the fund, and of 
the amount subscribed $7,208 has been paid, 
which more than clears off all the debts. 
The income of the society for the past year 
and the normal expenses of the year taken 
by themselves show that there was a deficit 
of only $300. This is to be compared with 
an annual deficit of about $800 for several 
previous years. Mr. Reccord gave a brief 
report and presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were approved by the society: 
First, that the society sanction the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. A. M. Ross as a director from 
this parish of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and that the parish remain with- 
out a representative as long as the ‘‘Evan- 
gelical Test” is recognized and applied by 
the national Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation; second, that the society adopt as 
a statement of its purpose as a Christian 
church the bond of fellowship known as the 
Spring Garden covenant,—‘‘In the love of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 
unite for the worship of God and the service 
of man.” ‘The Young Women’s Christian 
Association thinks the action of Unity Church 
unjustified. 


The National Alliance. 


The monthly meeting, held January 12, 
was unusually large, twenty-eight members 
of the executive board being present. 

Sirice the last Manual was issued eleven 
new branches have been formed, making in 
all three hundred and forty-five branches. 
There are now very few churches without an 
Alliance, and, when it is as much a part of 
the church as the Sunday-school now is, the 
branches will cease to be counted. 

As the International Conference is to be 
held in America in 1907, it has been suggested 
that the Alliance branches should include in 


their programmes for next winter the history | 


. 


and development of liberal religious thought 
in foreign countries, and the Study Class 
Committee will probably prepare a pro- 
gramme. 

The corresponding secretary has lately 
returned from an extended tour in the West, 
where she attended the State conferences in 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Illinois, and visited many Alliance branches 
and churches.. Much interest was every- 
where aroused which resulted in new branches 
at Ida Grove and Sioux City, Ia., Lucerne, 
Minn., and Kalamazoo, Mich. 

It is now planned that the president, Miss 
Low, shall visit the Southern branches and 
attend the Southern Conference at Louis- 
ville in April. It is also proposed to hold the 
May meeting of the executive board in Chi- 
cago that the Western directors may have an 
opportunity to be present. 

Through the generosity of an Alliance 
member in Boston $55.50 has been sent to 
Salt Lake City, thereby completing the $1,000 
originally asked for. Six other appeals are 
before the branches besides the annual re- 
quests for Green Harbor and Meadville 
students. 

The Southern missionary circuits continue 
to be satisfactorily cared for by Mr. Gibson 
and Mr, Gillilan in Georgia and Florida and 
by Mr. Key and Mr. Cowan in North Carolina. 
Mrs. George B. Everett has undertaken the 
care of a kind of settlement work at Shelter 
Neck, and has already a school of twenty-five 
pupils of all ages and a branch Alliance with 
eight members. 

Very much is being done by Post-office 
Mission and Cheerful Letter Committees all 
over the country. The Christian Register 
might be entirely filled with reports of the 
work; but for details those interested are 
referred to the monthly bulletin, Word and 
Work. Emity A. FIFIELD, 

Recording Secretary. 
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Pleasantries. 


A religious newspaper has an advertise- 
ment calling for “a good, strong horse to 
do the work of a country minister.” We 
hope the horse was forthcoming, and did 
the minister’s work. The advertisement 
reminds us of the sermon of the rector who 
preached on the lack of co-operation of the 
laity with pastors from the text, “The oxen 
were ploughing in the field, and the asses 
were feeding beside them.’’—Congregation- 
alist. 


Father Cummings, once superintendent 
of the Little Wanderers’ Home, attended 
a watch-night service and closed his testi- 
mony by saying: ‘It may be but a month 
longer that I shall be here, perhaps a week, 
or even before the close of another day I 
shall be gone.” He had hardly seated him- 
self when a young man in the back of the 
vestry started the old song: ‘“‘Oh, why do 
you wait, dear brother, oh, why do you tarry 
so long?” 


The politician was addressing his con- 
stituents in a frenzied speech, but each 
eloquent proposition received wild response. 
Judge Dolan, one of the auditors, said he 
was reminded of the Irish leader who was 
cheering his men on to battle. ‘‘Min,” he 
says, ‘we are on the verge of battle, an’ I 
want to ask ye, before ye start, Will yez 
fight, or will yez run?” “We will,” says 
they. ‘Which will ye do?” says he. “We 
will not,” says they. ‘Aha, thank ye, me 
min!’ says he. “I thought ye would.’ 


When Bishop Phillips Brooks sailed from 
America on his last trip to Europe, says the 
Boston Herald, a friend jokingly remarked 
that, while abroad, he might discover some 
new religion to bring home with him. ‘But 
be careful of it, Bishop Brooks,’’ remarked 
a listening friend, ‘‘it may be difficult to 
get your new religion through the Custom 
House.” “I guess not,’’ replied the bishop, 
laughingly; “for we may take it for granted 
that any new religion, popular enough to 
import, will have no duties attached to it.” 


When the Prince of Wales was a little fel- 
low at school, he ran out of money and knew 
his parents too well to ask for it. He sat 
down and laboriously prepared a letter to 
Queen Victoria, his grandmother, patheti- 
cally begging her to send him half a sover- 
eign (about $2.50). The queen, instead of 
forwarding the money, wrote an autograph 
letter, full of wholesome advice. A few 
days later she received a brief response, which 
said: ‘‘Dear Granny: never mind about 
that money now. I don’t need it. I have 
sold your letter for £2 [$10].”—Advance. 


He was a new flagman, says the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, and his hours lasted 
until seven at night; but he could not leave 
until the limited express, due at his cross- 
ing at two minutes of seven, had safely 
passed. One night the limited was late. 
About twelve minutes past the gateman 
heard it in the distance, and seized his 
red lantern, The engineer was making 
up lost time, but brought his train to a 
standstill at the wave of the red light. He 
jumped off his engine, and ran ahead to 
find out why he was signalled. ‘What made 
you signal?’ he demanded angrily, seeing 
no evidence of danger. “What kept ye?” 


calmly questioned the gateman. 
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Educational, 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 508 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


One of the pleasafitest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
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